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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE. 



A LARGE proportion of the interesting memorials of Daniel Web- 
ster contained in this volume are now first given to the public. 
Anything that illustrates the life and character of our greatest 
Statesman, now no longer in bodily presence among us, is valuable 
to his countrymen. In a man's private and social relations, we see 
many of the springs of action that give him power when he goes 
forth into the world, and moreover, when presented to view, explain 
what often seems dark and doubtful. In the case of Mr. Webster, 
to meet him at home and among friends was to acquire a new ability 
for juster estimates of his character. It was partly with this view 
that tnese personal memorials were gathered from the lips of friends, 
neighbors, and older inhabitants in the immediate vicinity of Marsh- 
field. They were gathered while he yet lived, and now, in giving 
them to the public, we append, as a fitting close, the mournful par- 
ticulars of his tranquil passage from mere natural life to the higher 
and truer life of a disembodied spirit. 



» « 



PEESONAL MEMORIALS OF DANIEL WJ^STER- 



The ancestors of DANIEL WEBSTER came originally from Scbtiand, 
and his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, were named Ebeh^ze^ , • 
and were descendants of Thomas Webster, who was one of the very eai^' /\ 
liest settlers of New Hampshire. His father was a person of large and' . 
stalwart form, of swarthy complexion, and remarkable features. He was 
bom and spent his youth on a farm; served as a ranger in the. famous 
<:ompany of Major Robert Rogers, and as a captain, under General John 
Stark, during the revolutionary war; was for several years a member of 
the legislature of New Hampshire, and died while performing with honor 
the duties of judge of the court of common pleas. His mother was Abi- 
gail Eastman, a lady of Welsh extraction, and of far more than ordinary 
intellect; she was the second wife of her husband, and the mother of five 
children — two boys, Daniel and Ezekiel, and three daughters. 



Ebenezer Webster, the father of Daniel, was not only a man of superior 
intellect, but was distinguished for his strong and indomitable will, a char- 
acteristic which his distinguished son has rightfully inherited. He was 
a federalist in politics; and it is related of him, that he was once taken 
suddenly ill while passing through a village which was noted for its de- 
mocracy, and that supposing he was about to die, he beseeched his physi- 
cian to remove him as soon as possible out of the place, giving, as a 
reason for his great anxiety, that "he was born a federalist, had lived a 
federalist^ and could not die in any but a federalist town.'' 



Daniel Webster was born on the 18th day of January, 1782, in the 
town of Salisbury, Merrimac county, then Hillsborough, New Hamp- 
shire. The site of the house is two and a half miles from the beautiful 
Merrimac river, and in the immediate vicinity of that where his father 
built the first log cabin ever seen in this section of country, and at a time 
when, between his residence and the borders of Canada, there was not a 
single human habitation, excepting the Indian's wigwam. The house in 
question is not now standing ; but the engraving which ornaments the 
title page of this volume,* is from a drawing correctly representing it as it 
appeared only a few years ago. It was a good specimen of the more elegant 

*The plate alluded to does not appear in this pamphlet edition. 






>farm houses of the 'd^yj-one story high, heavily timbered, clapboarded^ 
with rather a poiuted roof, one chimney in the centre, one front door^ 
with a windqw'o^ either side, three windows at each end, four rooms on 
the ground fioor, and an addition in the rear for a kitchen. It fronted on 
the south,* a picturesque well-curb and sweep stood near the eastern ex- 
treniitvy arid over the whole a mammoth elm tree extended its huge arms^ 
a9 rf to protect the spot from sacrilege. In the rear, on a hill side, was a 
• apaeibus barn, and a partially wooded pasture; the prospect immediately 
\ ill front was enlivened by a rude bridge, spanning a lovely little stream^, 
and bounded by a lofty hill, upon which is still standing the church where 
Mr. Webster was baptized; while in a southwesterly direction was pre- 
sented a full view of the noble mountain, called Kearsage^ which holds 
the same rank among its brother hills, that Mr. Webster is acknowledged 
to hold among men. The house was the centre of a tract of 160 acres of 
land, which still belongs to the Webster family. Though the birthplace 
itself has disappeared, the waters of the well are still as pure and spark- 
ling, and the leaves of the elm as luxuriant, as when they quenched the 
thirst and delighted the eyes of the infant statesman nearly seventy years 
ago, and in their perennial nature are emblematic of the great name with^ 
which they are associated. 

An appropriate appendage to the view of Mr. Webster's birthplace is the 
following extract from one of his speeches, delivered at Saratoga, in 1840 ^ 

" It did not happen to me to be born in a log cabin; but my elder brothers 
and sisters were born in a log cabin raised amid the snow drifts of New 
Hampshire, at a period so early as that, when the smoke first rose from its^ 
rude chimney, and curled over the frozen hills, there was no similar evi- 
dence of a white man's habitation between it and the settlements on the- 
rivers of Canada. Its remains still exist. I make to it an annual visit. 
I carry my children to it, to teach them the hardships endured by the 
generations which have gone before them. I love to dwell on the tender 
recollections, the kindred ties, the early affections, and the touching nar- 
ratives and incidents which mingle with all I know of this primitive family 
abode. I weep to think that none of those who inhabited it are now living; . 
and if ever I am ashamed of it, or if I ever fail in affectionate veneration 
for him who reared it, and defended it against savage violence and destruc- 
tion, cherished all the domestic virtues beneath its roof, and, through the 
fire and blood of a seven years' revolutionary war, shrunk from no danger, 
no toil, no sacrifice, to serve his country, and to raise his children to a 
better condition than his own, may my name, and the name of my pos- 
terity, be blotted forever from the memory of mankind!" 



Mr. Webster was taught the letters of the alphabet by his mother^ 



and, because of his feebleness when a child, was ever treated by her with 
partial kindness. From her lips, also, were first received into his mind 
the vital truths of the Bible, and the first copy of the sacred volume which 
he ever owned was presented to him by his mother. She is remembered, 
and always spoken of, in New Hampshire, as a woman of superior intel- 
lect, of the warmest affections, and remarkably beautiful. She lived for 
her husband and children, never thinking of herself, and was venerated 
by all who knew her. And it is said that, when her son Daniel had at- 
tained his tenth year, she prophecied that he would become eminent; and 
when she died that son was, indeed, a member of Congress. 



The first school-house into which Mr. Webster ever entered was built 
of logs, and not a vestige q( it now remains, though the spot is marked 
by a still flourishing butternut tree. It was located about half a mile from 
his father's house, acd, as he only attended during the winter, it was 
pleasant to the writer to stand upon this now classic ground, and imagine 
the boy Daniel tramping through the snow on his way to school, carry- 
ing in one hand a little tin pail with his dinner, and in the other his spell- 
ing book. Tie man who had the honor of first teaching, in a public man- 
ner, this favorite of fortune, was William Hoyt. 



The spot where Mr. Webster spent the greater part of his childhood 
and youth is known as the ^'Eims Farm," and is only about three miles 
from his birthplace. It contains one thousand acres, lies directly in a 
bend of the Merrimac, and is one of the finest farms in New Hampshire. 
It has been in the possession of his brother Ezekiel and himself ever since 
tte death of their father in 1806, and though intrinsically of great value, 
yet to the admirer of the great and good in human intellect, it must ever 
be a kind of Mecca, and possess a value not to be estimated by money. 
A portion of it is interval land, while the remainder comprehends a num- 
ber of picturesque hills, from some of which may be seen the White 
JIEountainSj including the grand summit of ML Washington, and between 
Kearsage and the Ragged Mountains, the picturesque peak of Ascutny, in 
Vermont. 

It is pre-eminently a grazing farm, and one of the meadow fields alone 
contains nearly one hundred acres, and as it is encircled and occasionally 
dotted with graceful elms, it presents a truly charming appearance; espe- 
cially so during the haying season, when a score or two of men are wielding 
the scythe in a kind of cavalcade; or when, as in autumn, it is the pastur- 
ing ground of herds composed of the Devon, Ayrshire, and Hereford breeds 
of cattle. Near the centre of the above field are the almost obliterated re- 



mains of a fort which links the farm with its early history, when this par^ 
ticular region was the frontier of the British colonies, and when the In- 
dians, as the allies of the French, made it their chief business to destroy the 
pioneer inhabitants. The fort stood on a ridge of land, south of the bury- 
ing ground, and the plough which passes over it at the present day fre- 
quently brings to light warlike memorials of the olden times. But a Sab- 
bath peace now broods over the domain of the Webster family; the wilder- 
ness has indeed blossomed as the rose; the war-whoop has given place to- 
the lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, and the tinkling of bells; and 
yet it is pleasant to know that the changes are not universal; for the same 
morning and evening atmospheres — the uame healthful breezes — and the 
same loud singing birds, with the whip-poor-will, too, are here to make 
glad and to soothe the heart, in the evening as once in the mornincr of his 
days, of that great and good man who was born among these hills, 
and whose name has baptized them with a classic fame. One of the last 
Indian murders committed in New Hampshire, that of Mrs. Call, was on 
this estate. Here yet remain the cellar of her habitation, and the visible 
plot of her garden, where her husband raised his Indian corn one hundred 
years ago, and down to the period of Mr. Webster's recollection parsnips 
in this garden had perpetuated themselves. The tradition is, thai Philip 
Call and his son were at work in a meadow. In the house, Mrs. Call the 
elder, and her daughter-in-law, who at the time had an infant in her arms. 
Seeing the Indians coming, the young woman crept in behind the chimney, 
hushed her child, and was not discovered by them. Mrs. Call was killed, 
and the Indians departed. Mr. Webster's father bought the farm of Philip 
Call, and John Call, the preserved child, Mr. Webster knew in early life. 

The dwellings on Elms Farm consist of the house with which are as- 
sociated all his earlier and more precious recollections, also the one occu- 
pied by himself during his annual sojourn in the Granite State, and the 
one occupied by the tenant of the farm; while the barns and other out- 
houses number about a dozen, all painted white, and kept in the nicest 
][lossible order. A railroad connecting the Upper Connecticut river with 
Boston, crosses the farm in rather a picturesque manner, so that its propri- 
etor may dine among the mountains and partake of his supper some three 
hours* later in the capital of New England. It was in his house on this 
farm, with the tombs of his family before him at the end of a beautiful 
field, that the famous letter to Hulsemann was written. 

Mr. Webster's reputation as a practical agriculturist is co-extensive 
with his native State, and indeed with New England; and that it is justly 
so, the following figures, obtained from the tenant of Elms Farm, alone 
will prove. The yield of the farm during the present year (1851) has 
been estimated thus: Of English hay, one hundred and forty tons; of po- 



tatoes, (consisting of five varieties,) two thousand bushels; of oats, one 
thousand bushels; of corn, seven hundred bushels; of sheep, four hun- 
dred and fifty, and of cattle one hundred head. One yoke of oxen, when 
completely dressed, weighed twenty-nine hundred pounds, and was sold 
in the Boston market at seven dollars per hundred. 



Near his birthplace and in the bed of a little brook are the remains of 
an old mill which once stood in a dark glen, and was then surrounded by 
a majestic forest which covered the neighboring hills. The mill was a 
source of income to Ebenezer Webster, and he kept it in operation till 
near the end of his life. To that mill, Daniel, though a small boy, 
went daily, when not in school, to assist his father in sawing boards. He was 
apt in learning any thing useful, and soon became so expert in doing every 
thing required, that his services, as an assistant, were valuable. Hence 
the reason for his being employed there when not at school or absolutely 
required elsewhere. But his time was not mispent or misapplied. After 
setting the saw and " hoisting the gate," and while the saw was pass- 
ing through the log from end to end, which usually occupied from ten to 
fifteen minutes for each board, Daniel was usually seen reading attentively 
the books in the way of history and biography which he was permitted 
to take from the house. 

There, in that old saw mill,* surrounded by forests, in the midst of the 
great noise which such a mill makes, and this, too, without materially neg- 
lecting his task, he made himself familiar with the most remarkable events 
recorded by the pen of history, and with the lives and characters of the 
most celebrated persons who had lived in the olden time. He has never 
forgotten what he read there. So tenacious is his memory that it is 
said by those who know he can recite long passages from, and state with 
accuracy the contents of, pages in the old books which he read there and 
has scarcely looked at since. 

The solitude of the scene, the absence of every thing to divert his atten- 
tion, the simplicity of his occupation, the taciturn and thoughtful manner 
of his father, all favored the process of transplanting every idea found in 
those books to his own fresh, fruitful, and vigorous mind. The other 
scenes of Mr. Webster's boyhood are hardly any of them as interesting 
as the place of this old mill. The academy of science, his alma mater, is 
not invested with more interest* 



The first time that Mr. Webster's eyes fell upon the Constitution of 
the United States, of which he is now universally acknowledged to be the 
Chief Expounder and Defender y it was printed upon a cotton pocket hand- 
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kerchief) according to a fashion of the time, which he chanced to stum- 
ble upon in a country store, and for which he paid, out of his own pocket, 
all the money he had — twenty-five cents; and the evening of the day, oa 
which he thus obtained a copy, was wholly devoted to its close and atten* 
tive perusal, while seated before a blazing fire, and by the side of his 
father and mother. What dreamer on that night, in the wildest flights of 
his imagination, could have seen the result of that incident, or marked 
out the future career of that New Hampshire boy ? 



When Mr. Webst£R was about seven years old his father kept a house 
of public entertainment, where the teamsters, who travelled on the road, 
were in the habit of obtaining a dinner and feeding their horses; and it is 
said that the incipient orator and statesman frequently entertained his 
father's guests by reading aloud out of the Psalms of David, to the infinite 
delight of his rustic listeners. Indeed, it was customary for the teamsters 
to remark, as they pulled up their horses before the Webster house, 
" Come, let's go in and hear a psalm from Dan Webster. "^^ Even at that 
time his voice was deep, rich, and musical. 



His father was very strict in all religious observances, and required, 
among other things, that his son should go every Sunday to church, though 
the distance was about four miles. Daniel complained of the hard- 
ship, for he must needs walk all the way. His father said to him: 

"I see Deacon True 's boys there every Sunday regularly, and have 
never heard of their complaining." 

" Ah! yes," said Daniel, ^'Deacon True's boys live half the way there, 
and of course have only half as far to walk." 

" Well," said his father, "you may get up in the morning, dress your- 
self, and run up to Deacon True's, and go with them; then you will have 
no further to walk than they do." 

The logic of his father was conclusive, for he never considered it a 
hardship to be permitted to run up to Deacon True's to play with the boys, 
and that the hardship, if any, lay beyond the deacon's residence. On 
every future summer Sabbath, therefore, when the weather would per- 
mit him, Daniel was found at church, notwithstanding the distance. 



Daniel and Ezekiel Webster, when boys, were really devoted to the 
pursuits of agriculture, but the following story is current in the vicinity 
of their birth-place : Their father once gave them directions to perform 
a specific labor during his temporary absence from home, but on his re- 
turn at night he found the labor unperformed, and, with a frown upon his 



face, questioned the boys in regard to their idleness. " What have you 
been doing, Ezekiel?" said the father. "Nothing, sir," was the reply. 
" Well, Daniel, what have you been doing?" " Helping Zeke^ sir.^^ 



On one occasion Daniel was put to mowing. He made bad work of it. 
His scythe was sometimes in the ground, and sometimes over the tops of 
all the grass. He complained to his father that his scythe was not hung 
right. Various attempts were made to hang it better, but with*no success. 
His. father told him at length he might hang it to suit himself; and he 
therefore hung it upon a tree, and said, " there, that is just right.'' Hi» 
father laughed, and told him to let it hang there. 



Mr. Webster's advantages of early education were exceedingly slen- 
der, for he worked on the farm in summer and went to school only in the 
winter. The principal district school that he attended was three miles from 
his father's residence, and his pathway thither was often through deep 
snows. When fourteen years old he spent a few months at Phillips' 
academy, Exeter, enjoying the tuition and kindly counsels of Dr. Benja- 
min Abbot. He mastered the principles and philosophy of the English 
grammar in less than four months, when he immediately commenced the 
study of the Latin language, and his first lessons therein were recited to 
the late Joseph Stevens Buckminster^ who was at that time a tutor in the 
academy. Here he was first called upon to " speak in public on the 
stage," and the effort was a failure; for the moment he began he became 
embarrassed, and burst into tears. His antipathy to public declamation 
was insurmountable; and in bearing testimony to this fact, he once uttered 
the following words : " I believe I made tolerable progress in most branches 
which I attended to while in this school, but there was one thing I could 
not do— T could not make a declamation; I could not speak before the 
school. The kind and excellent Buckminster sought especially to persuade 
me to perform the exercise of declamation, like other boys, but I could 
not do it. Many a piece did I commit to memory, and recite and rehearse 
in my own room, over and over again; yet, when the day came when the 
school collected to hear the declamations, when my name was called, and 
I saw all eyes turned to my seat, I could not raise myself from it. Some- 
times the instructors frowned; sometimes they smiled. Mr. Buckminster 
always pressed and entreated, most winningly, that I would venture, 
venture only once. But I never could command sufficient resolution." 



Mr. Webst'ER once made the remark, that he could not remember thft 
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time when he was unable to read a chapter in the bible; and when a mere 
boy^ the motto which prompted all his conduct, was: ^< Since I know 
nothing and have nothings I must learn and eam.^^ 



A few days after Mr. Webster had entered Exeter academy, he returned 
to his boarding house one evening in a very desponding mood^ and told 
his friends there that the city boys in the academy were constantly laugh- 
ing at him because he was at the foot of his class, and had come from the 
back woods. His friends endeavored to cheer him, by explaining, the 
regulations of the school, and telling him that the boys would soon get 
tired of their unhandsome conduct, and that he ought to show himself 
above their foolishness. Mr. Nicholas Emerey, who was then an assis- 
tant tutor in the academy, was also made acquainted with young Web- 
ster's troubles, and as he had the management of the second or lower class, 
he treated his desponding pupil with marked kindness, and particularly 
urged him to think of nothing but his books, and that all would yet come out 
bright. This advice was heeded, ^and at the end of the first quarter Mr. 
Emerey mustered his class in a line, and formally took the arm of young 
Webster, and marched him from the foot to the extreme head of the class, 
exclaiming, in the mean while, that this was his proper position. Such an 
event had for many days been anticipated, but when actually accomplished 
the remainder of the class were surprised and chagrined. 

This triumph greatly encouraged the boy Daniel, and he renewed his 
efforts with his books. He did not doubt but that there were many boys 
in the class as smart as himself, if not smarter; and he looked with some 
anxiety to the summing up of the second quarter. The day arrived, the 
class was mustered, and Mr. Emerey stood before it, when the breathless 
silence was broken by these words: — " DANIEL WEBSTER gather up 
your books and take down your cap.'' 

The boy obeyed, and thinking that he was about to be expelled from 
school, was sorely troubled about the cause of the calamity. The teacher 
saw this, but soon dispelled the illusion, for he continued: — "Now, sir, 
you will please report yourself to the teacher of the first class ! and you, 
young gentlemen, will take an affectionate leave of your classmate, for you 
will never see him again.^^ That teacher is still living, is a man of dis- 
tinction, and has ever been a warm friend of his fortunate Pupil. 



When Mr. Webster was a pupil of Dr. Woods, his father wrote him a 
letter, requesting that he would come to Elm's Farm to assist him in hay- 
ing for a few days. He packed up his bundle of clothes and obeyed orders. 
On the morning after his arrival home, the boy went to work in the field, 
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"while the father visited a neighboring town on business. About eleven 
o'clock the boy came to his mother and told her he was very tired, that 
his hands were blistered, and that he could not work any longer. The 
kind mother excused her son, as a matter of course, and all was well. 
About an hour after dinner, however, young Daniel had tackled up the 
family horse, placed two of his sisters in a wagon, and taken his departure 
for a famous whortleberry hill, where he spent the* rest of the day scam- 
pering over the rocks like a young deer. His father returned at night, and 
having questioned Daniel and his mother about the amount of work he had 
performed, and heard the particulars, he laughed and sent him to bed. 
The next morning, after breakfast, the father handed his hopeful son his 
bundle of clothes, and with a smiling countenance, significantly pointed 
towards Boscawen, and the boy disappeared. As he left the house a neigh^ 
bor saw him, and laughed. 

" Where are you going, Dan ?" said he. 

" Back to school, '^ replied Daniel. 

" I thought it would be so," added the neighbor, and uttered another 
quiet laugh; and back to the academic shades returned the incipient states- 
man. 

The neighbor alluded to above was Thomas W. Thompson, who sub- 
sequently became a representative in Congress, and who, from the begin- 
ning, conceived a high idea of Mr. Webster's future eminence. 



The father of Mr. Webster used to speak of his boys, Daniel and Eze- 
kiel, with great kindness, but dwelt principally upon the qualifications of 
Ezekiel; and when questioned by a friend as to his reasons for so doing, 
he replied: "Ezekiel is a bashful boy, who needs a word to be said of 
him; but Daniel, I warrant you, will take care of himself." 

When Daniel and Ezekiel Webster were boys together, they had fre- 
quent literary disputes, and on one occasion, after they had retired to bed, 
they entered into a squabble about a certain passage in the ^^ Columbian 
Orator," (a book of which they were both fond,) and having risen to ex 
amine some of the authorities in their possession, they set their bed clothes 
on fire and nearly burned up their father's dwelling. Dn being questioned 
the next morning in regard to the cause of the accident, Daniel remarked, 
*^ that they were in pursuit of light y hit got more than they wanted,^ ^ 



As Mr. Webster has acquired some celebrity as an angler, it may gratify 
l^is piscatorial friends to learn when the seeds of this art were planted in 
Jbis affections. In the spring of his fifth year, when a barefooted boy, he 
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iiappened to be riding along a road near his birth-place, on the same horse 
with his father, when the latter suddenly exclaimed: ^<Dan, how would 
you like to catch a trout ?'' Of course he replied, that he would like no- 
thing better; whereupon they dismounted and the father cut a hazel rod, to 
which he attached a string and hook out of his pocket, baited it with a 
worm from under a stone, and told his son to creep upon a rock and care* 
fully throw in on the further side of a deep pool. The boy did as he was 
bidden, hooked a fish, lost his balance, and tumbled into the water over 
his head, and was drawn ashore by his father, with a pound trout trailing 
behind. It has happened to the writer to see the pool in which this trout 
was captured. 

And it may be mentioned as rather a singular fact, that the only law 
which he drew up and caused to be passed, when for a short time in the 
legislature of Massachusetts, was a law for the protection of the common 
trout and other game fish. 



In his fifteenth year he was privileged to spend some months with one 
of the more prominent clergymen of the day, the Rev. Samuel Woods, 
who lived at Boscawen, and prepared boys for college at one dollar a week, 
for tuition and board. During his stay with Dr. Woods, he was apparently 
very neglectful of his academic duties, but never failed to perform all his 
intellectual tasks with great credit. On one occasion the reverend tutor 
thought proper to give his scholar Daniel a scolding for spending too much 
of his time upon the hills and along the streams, hunting and fishing, but 
still complimented him for his smartness. The task assigned to him for 
his next recitation was one hundred lines of Virgil; and as he knew that 
his master had an engagement on the following morning, an idea occurred 
to him, and he spent the entire night poring over his books. The recita- 
tion hour finally arrived, and the scholar acquitted himself of his hundred 
lines and received the tutor's approbation. "But I have a few more lines 
that I can recite,'^ said the boy Daniel. " Well, let us have them,'' re- 
plied the doctor; and forthwith the boy reeled off another hundred lines. 
" Very remarkable," said the doctor, "you are indeed a smart boy." 
"But I have another," said the scholar, and dye hundred of them, if you 
please." The doctdr was of course astonished, but as he bethought him 
of his engagement, he begged to be excused, and added — " You may 
have the whole day, Dan, for pigeon shooting." 



As has already been intimated he was only a few months in 'preparing 
himself for college, and during that brief period he commenced and mas- 
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tered the' study of Greek, so that his tutor was wont to remark that other 
boys required an entire year to accomplish the same end. Of all his 
father's children Daniel Webster was, as a boy, the sickliest and most 
slender; and one of his half-brothers, who was somewhat of a wag, fre- 
quently took pleasure in remarking, that "Dan was sent to school because 
he was not fit for anything else, and that he might know as much as the 
other boys." Even from his earliest boyhood he was an industrious 
reader of standard authors, and previous to his entering college his favorite 
books were Addison's Spectator, Butler's Hudibras, Pope's translation of 
Homer, and the Essays on Man, the last of which he committed to 
memory; and though he has never looked it through since his fifteenth 
year, he is at the present time able to recite most of it from beginning to 
end. He was particularly fond too of the Bible, of Shakspeare, and of de- 
votional poetry, and simply as a pleasure he committed to memory many 
of the Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts. An English translation of Don 
Quixote was another of his favorite books, the power of which over his 
imagination he has described as having been very great. In addition to the 
Latin classics, he studied with interest both Cicero and Virgil, but he was 
particularly partial to Cicero. As he advanced in years he added Sallust, 
Caesar, Horace, and Demosthenes, to the list of classic authors which he 
made it his business, as it was his pleasure, to master; hence it is not sur- 
prising that the productions of his own mind should be distinguished for 
their refined and classic elegance. 



Mr. Webster went through college in a manner that was highly 
creditable to himself and gratifying to his friends. He graduated in 1801^ 
and though it was universally believed that he ought to have received, 
and would receive, the Valedictory, that honor was not conferred upon 
him, but upon one whose name has since passed into forgetfulness. 
The ill-judging faculty of the college, however, bestowed upon him a di- 
ploma, but instead of pleasing, this common-place compliment only dis- 
gusted him, and at the conclusion of the commencement exercises, the 
disappointed youth asked a number of his classmates to accompany him to 
the green behind the college, where, in their presence, he deliberately 
tare up his honorary document, and threw it to the winds, exclaiming: 
^^My industry may make me a great man, but this miserable parchment 
cannot;" and immediately mounting his horse, departed for home. 



Those who would like to read the first oration delivered by Mr. Web- 
ster, only about fifty years ago, to the people of Hanover, are referred 
to the choice collections of American Antiquarians; and it is to be regretted 
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that it will not probably appear in the forthcoming edition of bis works. 
Suffice it to say, that it proves his bosom to have been, even- at that early 
day, full of patriotism, and that in his youth the seeds of his noblest sen- 
timents had taken deep root. The title page was as follows: ^^An oration 
pronounced at Hanover, N. H., the 4th of July, 1800, being the twenty- 
fourth Anniversary of American Independence. By Daniel Webstery 
Member of the Junior Class, Dartmouth College. 

<'Do thou, great Liberty, inspire our souls, 
And make our lives in thy possession happy, 
Or our deaths glorious in thy just defence. 

Addisok. 

Published by request, and printed at Hanover, by Moses Davis." 



On his return home from college the one great thought which occupied 
fais mind was, that his brother Ezekiel should also receive a liberal educa- 
tion. But his father was poor, and how could this result be attained? 
■^^By keeping school,'' said he to himself, "and this shall be the first 
business of my life.'' No sooner had this idea occurred to him, than he 
sought an opportunity to broach it to his much-loved brother. The boys 
slept together, and he did this on their next retiring to bed. Ezekiel was 
surprised, but delighted, for he had long felt a yearning desire to acquire 
a college education. The trying circumstances of the family were of 
course all discussed, and as they thought of the strong affection which ex- 
isted between them, and of the "clouds and shadows" which enveloped 
the future, they talked and talked, and wept many and bitter tears, so 
that when morning came it found the brothers still wakeful, troubled, and 
unhappy, but yet determined and hopeful. On that very day, the youth 
Daniel left his home to become a country schoolmaster, while Ezekiel 
hastened to place himself under the preparatory tuition of the Rev. Samuel 
Woods, as his brother had done before him. 



The place where Mr. Webster spent the most of his time as a school- 
master was Fryeburg, in the State of Maine. He had been invited 
thither by a friend of his father, who was acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the family. His school was quite large, and his salary $350, 
to which he added a considerable sum by devoting his evenings to copy- 
ing deeds in the office of the county recorder, at twenty- five cents per 
deed. He also found time during this period to go through with his first 
reading of Blackstone's Commentaries, and other substantial works, which 
have been so good a foundation to his after fame. 
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The writer once questioned Mr. Webster as to his personal apjj^earance 
when officiating as a pedagogue, and his reply was: ^^Long, slender^ 
pale, and all eyes; indeed, I went by the name of all eyes the country 
round.'' 

During the last summer, when returning from a visit to the White 
mountains, accompanied by his son Fletcher, he went out of his way to 
spend a day in the town of Fryeburg. He revisited, after the lapse of 
half a century, the office of the recorder of deeds, and there found and 
exhibited to his son, two large bound volumes of his own handwriting, the 
sight of which was of course suggestive of manifold emotions. The 
son testifies that the penmanship is neat and elegant; and the father, that 
the ache is not yet out of those fingers which so much writing caused 
them. 

It is said by those who knew Mr. Webster at Fryeburg, that his only 
recreation while a school teacher was derived from trout fishing, and that 
his Wednesday and Saturday afternoons were almost invariably spent wan- 
dering alone, with rod in hand, and a copy of Shakspeare in his pocket, 
along the wild and picturesque brooks of that section of country. 



Mr. Webster's father was a soldier in the old French war^ (so called) 
and, as already mentioned, also acquitted himself with honor as a captain 
under General John Stark, at the battle of Bennington. On the battle- 
field, as well as in the walks of civil life, they were fast friends; and the 
elder Webster used to say, that General Stark always thought and talked 
a great deal more about his exploits as a trapper of beaver, and a hunter, 
and fighter of the Red man and Frenchman, in his earlier life, than he 
did of his revolutionary deeds. But Mr, Daniel Webster relates the fol- 
lowing characteristic anecdote. He was about twenty-seven years of age, 
and professional business had called him to the then village, now known 
as the flourishing city of Manchester, where the famous General resided. 
The young lawyer called upon the hero for the purpose of paying his re- 
spects, and found him surrounded with friends, who with him were hard 
at work drinking flip. The parties were introduced, and the moment 
General Stark heard the name of Webster, he exclaimed in a loud voice, 
"why, Dan Webster, you're as black as your father; and he was so 
black that I could never tell when his face was covered with powder, for 
he was one of those chaps always in the thickest of the fight." 

It was while hunting in the immediate vicinity of Elms Farm that 
General Stark had been captured by the Indians and taken to Canada, 
where he was sold for a specific sum of money; and it is a common say- 
ing in this region, that whenever he heard his neighbors talking about 
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how much any of them were worth, he invariably mentioned the fact, that 
his own value had been positively ascertained, for the Indians had once 
sold him to the French for iS40, and that a man was worth about what he 
would fetch. 



The name of Mr. Webster's tenant on Elms Farm is John Taylor. He 
was transported thither by Mr. Webster about twenty years ago from the 
region of Marshfield, and in several particulars he is a great man. His 
height is nearly six feet and five inches; he has a heart bigger than his 
body, and is really a superb specimen of American yeomanry. But his 
reigning peculiarity is his attachment to his landlord. When the latter 
was temporarily ill during the last summer, John Taylor watched by his 
bedside night after night without closing his eyes, performing all the 
delicate duties of a nurse with the gentleness of a woman. "If I saw a 
bullet coming to his heart," said he, to the writer, on one occasion, "I 
would jump in the way of it and receive it myself;" and when told that 
this was very strong language, he added, "I know it is, but then I should 
be certain that my family would be provided for and made comfortable." 
From no man living could a greater number of personal anecdotes be ob- 
tained, calculated to illustrate the more endearing attributes of Mr. Web- 
ster's heart; how he was with him, for example, when he* gave an old 
man — a friend of his father's — money enough to buy a small farm ; how 
he accompanied him to the summit of a hill, one summer evening, and 
heard him talk in the most affecting manner, as he sat musing upon the 
spot where he was born, while his eyes were constantly filling with tears; 
and how, on many occasions, he had descanted to him, in the most glow- 
ing language, on the pleasures of farming, contrasting them with the 
trials and perplexities of a public life. John Taylor is also a first rate 
farmer, and has performed as great an amount of hard labor as any other 
man in the Union; and is deserving, in every particular, of the ardent 
friendship and unlimited confidence of his landlord. 



On one occasion, some years ago, when Mr. Webster was visited at 
Elms Farm by some two or three hundred of his New Hampshire friends, 
he addressed them, as was his wont, in a friendly and familiar way, 
giving an account, as it were, of his stewardship in the capacity of a 
statesman. He stood upon the porch of his own residence, and in full 
view of the family burying ground, and after re-affirming the opinions he 
had long entertained upon the prominent questions of the day, he con- 
cluded his remarks by saying: "And before changing these opinions, fel- 
low citizens, you will be called upon to convey my body to yonder grave- 
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yard.'' He uttered the sentiment while laboring under the deepest 
emotion, and its effect upon his audience was to melt many of them to tears. 



While upon his last visit to Elms Farm, Mr. Webster's tenant had 
about twenty men in his employ making hay. On one occasion, when 
they were engaged in one field, the "Lord of the Manor" went forth to 
witness their operations, and having stood for some time in silence, the 
smell of the hay gave new life to the blood of his youth, and taking off 
his coat, and throwing it upon the ground, he demanded a fork and weibt 
to work, declaring that he could "pitch more hay in an hour than any 
man in the crowd. '^ And he verily fulfilled his promise. He helped 
load the largest wagon no less than three times, and also performed the 
duties of wagon boy in as scientific a manner, too, as if this had been the 
chief business of his life, instead of helping to manage the wheels of Govern- 
ment, officiating as a diplomatist, or delighting a listening Senate with his 
eloquence. 



The following story was related by Mr. Webster during a conversation 
the writer had with him about the early history of New Hampshire : 

Among the many prisoners who were taken by the Conewago Indians 
during the old French war of 1756, in the immediate vicinity of Elms 
Farm, and sold to the French in Canada, was a man named Peter Bowen. 
When peace was declared he obtained his liberty and returned to his fami- 
ly who resided in Boscawen. In the year 1763 two Indians of the Cone- 
wago tribe, Sebat and his Son, came from the borders of Canada upon a 
visit to the valley of the Merrimac, and happening lo fall into the com- 
pany of Bowen spent the night with him for old acquaintance sake, and in 
the enthusiasm, brought on by forest recollections, the party went through 
the performances of a drunken frolic. When the time came for the Indians 
to return Bowen accompanied them a few miles on their way, when, as 
they were in the act of crossing a small stream running through Elms 
Farm, and now known as Indian brook, the white man suddenly fell upon 
his red friends, shooting one and killing the other with the butt of his gun^ 
and secreted their bodies in the top of a fallen tree. 

Weeks passed on, and it was rumored far and near that Sebat and his 
Son had been murdered, and that Bowen was the murderer. The inhabi- 
tants of the Merrimac valley were well acquainted with the characteristic 
code of the Indians, demanding blood for blood, and in self defence thought 
it their duty to have Bowen arrestei and punished. He was arrested, 
tried, found guilty, and condemned to be hung, and this intelligence was 
transmitted to the Conewago Indians. 

2 
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During the imprisonment of Bowen, however, in the jail at Exeter, (to 
which he had to be removed,) a portion of the inhabitants became im- 
pressed with the idea that no white man ought to be hung for killing an 
Indian, whereupon a party of them, disguised as Mohawk Indians, broke 
the Exeter jail open and gave Bowen his freedom, and he lived in peace 
on his farm during the remainder of his days. 

When Bowen died he left his farm to an only son, who lived quietly 
upon it until he was seventy years of age, and the head of a large family. 
The story of his father's wickedness in murdering the Indians, though it 
occurred before his birth, had tinged with gloom even his happier days, 
and now the thought came to possess his mind that he must atone for the 
deed committed by his father. His friends remonstrated, but nothing 
could deter him from his purpose; he parted with his family; many tears 
were shed and lamentations uttered, but he entered upon his line of march 
for Canada, feeble and old, and gave himself up as a prisoner to the Cone- 
wago nation. The Indians were astonished at this instance of heroism, 
and instead of taking blood for blood they adopted him as a chief among 
their chiefs, and subsequently permitted him to return to the Merrimac 
valley, where he died in the midst of his children. 



As the devoted affection which existed between Daniel Webster and 
his brother Ezekiel was one of the peculiarities of their lives, and as they 
also resembled each other in many particulars, both physical and intellec- 
tual, it cannot but be proper to insert in this place a brief sketch of the lat- 
ter gentleman. 

Ezekiel Webster was two or three years older than his brother Daniel, 
but did not graduate until three years after him, in 1804. In college he was 
the first in his class; his intellect was of a very high order; its capacity 
was general, for he was able to comprehend the abstruse and difficult, and 
at the same time to enjoy the tasteful and the elegant. He was distin- 
guished for classical literature; his knowledge of Greek particularly was 
beyond that of his contemporaries in college; his knowledge of English lit- 
erature was deep and extensive, for he had not skimmed over books as a 
matter of amusement, but he looked into them as a man of mind, who in- 
tends to draw lessons from all he reads. Few men among our scholars 
knew so much of the English poets as he did; and he valued them as he 
should have done, as philosophers and painters of human nature, from 
whom much knowledge may be obtained to illustrate and adorn what dul- 
ler minds have put into maxims and rules. 

He made himself master of the law as a science, and became well ac- 
quainted with its practice in his native State, He went up to first principles 
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with the ease and directness of a great mind, and separated at once that 
which was casual and locals from that which is permanent and founded 
on the basis of moral justice and the nature of man. There seemed no ef- 
fort in any thing he did; all was natural and easy, as if intuitive. There 
was nothing about him of that little bustling smartness so often seen in or- 
dinary persons striving to perform something to attract the attention of the 
little world around them. 

His general information was not only extensive, but laid up in excellent 
order, ready for use. He was steadily engaged in the duties of his profession, 
but never seemed hurried or confused in his business; he took all calmly 
and quietly; he did nothing for parade or show, or mere effect, nor did he 
speak to the audience while addressing the court and jury. His life was 
passed in habits of industry and perseverance, and his accumulations of 
wealth and knowledge were regular and rapid. From the commence- 
ment of his life as a reasoning being, responsible for his own actions, to 
the close of it, he preserved the most perfect consistency of character; no 
paroxysms of passion, no eccentricities of genius, were ever found in him. 
His equanimity was only equalled by his firmness of purpose. In this 
he was most conspicuous; he thought leisurely and cautiously, and having 
made up his mind, he was steadfast and immoveable. Having no hasty or 
premature thoughts, he seldom had occasion to change his opinions, and was 
therefore free from those mortifying repentances so common to superior 
minds of warmer temperament. By honesty of purpose and soundness of 
judgment he kept a just balance in weighing all matters before him. All 
his firmness and equanimity, and other virtues, seemed constitutional, and 
not made up by those exertions so necessary to most frail beings who intend 
to support a character for steady habits. He was blessed with a frame that 
felt few or no infirmities. He suffered no moral or mental weakness in 
his whole path of duty, for his constitution, until within a short time of 
his death, exhibited a sound mind in a sound body, and neither appeared 
essentially injured or decayed to the hour of his exit from the world. 

He never sought public honors, nor literary or political distinctions, 
and therefore had none of those throes and agonies so common to vault- 
ing ambition; not that he declined all public trusts, when he was con- 
scious that he could do any good to his fellow men. He was several 
years a member of one or other branch of the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire, and served as a trustee of Dartmouth college. He was at different 
times put up for a member of Congress; but it was at periods when his 
friends thought that his name would do some good to his political party, 
as the members of Congress in New Hampshire are chosen by a general 
ticket; but, when they were decidedly in power, he would seldom or 
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never consent to be a candidate. This was much to be regretted; for he- 
was admirably calculated for public life by his extensive knowledge and 
incorruptible integrity. He would have been a first rate speaker on the 
floor of Congress. His eloquence was impressive and commanding.. 
There was in his delivery a slight defect in the labial sounds, in the fa- 
miliar use of his voice, which was rather pleasant to the listener than 
otherwise, for it was a proof of a natural manner; but, warmed by his sub- 
ject, a more rich, full, and sonorous voice, was seldom heard in any pub- 
lic body; not that his tones were delicate or mellifluous, but full of ma- 
jesty and command; free from arrogance, timidity, or hesitation. His^ 
gestures were graceful, but not in the slightest degree studied; his lan- 
guage was rich, gentlemanly, select, but not painfully chosen; he not only 
had words for all occasions, but the very words he should have used. 

As a writer he excelled in judgment and taste; there was a classical 
elegance in his familiar writings; and his higher compositions were 
marked with that lucid order and clearness of thought, and purity of ex- 
pression, which distinguished the Augustan age. His sentences wer& 
not grappled together by hooks of steel, but connected by golden hinges, 
that made a harmonious whole. His library was rich in works of merit, 
ancient and modern. The history of literature and science was as fa- 
miliar to him ^s that of his native State, and he had the means of turn- 
ing to it with much greater facility. He was an instance in point, that a 
man may be a good lawyer, and yet devote some icif his time to classical 
pursuits. 

Ezekiel Webster was one of those great men, rare instances in the- 
world, who had thrown away ambition, and who professed to be learned 
and happy in his course of life, rather than to court the gale and spread 
his sails to be wafted along on popular opinion. He sought not popularity,, 
but he had it; thai popularity which follows^ not that which is run after* 
He watched the signs of the times, and was as good a diviner in politics 
as any one; but, whatever the presages were, he looked at coming events 
unmoved, leaving their results to heaven. 

For several of the last years of his life, he was curtailing his business 
in order to devote some portion of the prime of his manhood to literary 
and scientific pursuits, so congenial to his heart; but in this he was dis- 
appointed, for, yet while in the fulness of his strength, he was called to* 
leave the world, for whose benefit he was formed. His death was sudden 
and remarkable; he fell and expired while in the midst of an argument ^t 
the bar, without a sigh or a struggle. No event could have been more 
unexpected by the public, for he was one of those models for a picture of 
health and strength that Salvator Rosa would have drawn in his moun- 
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tain scenery, if he had wished to exhibit a commander able to bear the 
fatigues and duties of council and of war. He was lamented by his pro 
fessional brethren, and sincerely mourned by the community at large.* 



As Dartmouth college gave Mr. Webster the greater part of his clas- 
sical education, it ought to be mentioned how it was that he was subse- 
quently enabled to make an adequate return to that institution. In 1816 
the legislature of New Hampshire, believing that the right of altering or 
amending the charter of this college, which had been granted by the 
King previous to the Revolution, was vested in them by the constitu- 
tion of the State, proceeded to enlarge and improve it. This act 
was not accepted nor assented to by the trustees of Dartmouth college, 
and they refused to submit to it any further than they were compelled to 
do so by the necessities of the case. The new institution called, by the 
act of the legislature, " The Dartmouth University," went into operation, 
as far as existing circumstances would permit. There were two presi- 
-dents, two sets of professors in the same village, and, of course, no good 
fellowship between them. The students generally took side with the 
-college party, a few only going over to the university. It was a very un- 
vcomfortable state of things. The faculty of both institutions were highly 
respectable, and capable of building up any literary and scientific semi- 
nary, had they been under different auspices. The lawyers were con- 
sulted, and the most distinguished of them. Smith, Mason, and Webster, 
were of the opinion that the act of the legislature of New Hampshire was un- 
-constitutional, and of course not valid. It was conceded that there were 
many difficulties in the case; but it was indispensable that the question 
should be decided, that one of the institutions might survive the quarrel. 
The records, charter, and the evidence of the college property, were in 
the hands of the new treasurer, and an action of trover was brought by 
the trustees of Dartmouth college to recover them. The facts wer^e 
agreed on. The question, " whether the acts of the legislature of New 
Hampshire, of the 27th of June and of the 16th and 18th of December, 
1816, are valid and binding on the rights of the plaintiflfe, without their 
acceptance or assent ?" 

It was a great constitutional question. The people of Massachusetts 
took as deep an interest in it as those of New Hampshire. The cause 
was ably argued before the supreme court of New Hampshire, and the 
•opinion of the court was given by Chief Justice Richardson, in favor of 
the validity and constitutionality of the acts of the legislature, and judg- 

♦Knapp's Life of Webster. 
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ment was accordingly entered up for the defendant. Thereupon, a writ 
of error was sued out by the plaintiffs in the original suit, and the cause 
removed to the Supreme Court of the United States. In March, 1818, 
the cause was argued before all the judges, by Mr. Webster and Mr. 
Hopkinson for the plaintiffs, and by Mr. Holmes and Mr. Wirt for the 
defendant in error. The anxiety of the parties, the great constitutional 
principle involved, the deep interest felt by every lawyer in the country 
in the decision of the question, gave more notoriety to the cause than to 
any ever brought before that august tribunal. Some were apprehensive 
that the court would evade the question in some way or other. Mr. Web- 
ster had no such fears. He knew the judges well enough to believe, 
that while they were not anxious to meet constitutional questions, when- 
ever they were fully brought before them, the subject would be most sol- 
emnly considered and as fearlessly decided. The question was argued on 
both sides with great ability. The counsel were men of research, and 
their reputations were in the case; for it was well known, whatever way 
it was decided, it would form a leading case. Mr. Webster came to his 
work fully possessed of all the views that could be taken of the subject, 
and he sustained and increased by this argument the reputation he had 
acquired as a profound constitutional lawyer. Chiefly through his ac- 
knowledged instrumentality, the judgment of the State court was re- 
versed, the acts of the legislature declared null and void, as being un- 
constitutional. The university disappeared; the college rose with new 
vigor, and the people of New Hampshire acquiesced in the decision, and 
a great portion of the thinking people of the country considered it as a 
new proof of the wisdom and strength of the Constitution of the United 
States.* 



Ever since the first free school was established amidst the woods that 
covered the peninsula of Boston, in 1636, the schoolmaster has been 
found on the border line, between savage and civilized life; often, indeed, 
with an axe to open his own path, but always looked up to with respect,, 
and always carrying with him a valuable and preponderating influence. 
It is to this characteristic trait of New England policy that the country 
owes the first development of Mr. Webster's powers and the original 
determination of his whole course in life; for, unless the school had sought 
him in the forest, his father's means would not have been sufficient to 
send him into the settlements to seek the school. The first upward step, 
therefore, would have been wanting, and it is not at all probable that any 

* Knapp's Life of Webster. 
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subsequent exertions on his part would have enabled him to retrieve it. 
The value of such a benefit cannot, indeed, be measured, but it seems to 
have been his good fortune to be able, at least in part, to repay it; for no 
man has explained with simplicity and force, as he has explained them, 
the very principles and foundations on which the free schools of New 
England and the Union rest; or shown, with such a feeling of their im- 
portance and value, how truly the free institutions of our country must be 
built on the education of all.* 



As Mr. Webster has been a prominent politician for about forty years, 
it may gratify curiosity to know when and how he entered upon this im- 
portant career. It was before he had attained his thirtieth year, when 
the times were stormy, and party spirit ran high in view of a war with 
Great Britain. He entered the field like one who had made up his mind 
to be decided, firm, and straight-forward in all his actions. No politician 
was ever more direct and bold, and haflbad nothing of the demagogue 
about him. Fully persuaded of the true course, he followed it with so 
much firmness and principle, that sometimes his serenity was taken by the 
furious and headstrong as apathy; but when a fair and legitimate opportunity 
offered, he came out with such strength and manliness^ that the doubt- 
ing were satisfied and the complaining silenced. In the worst of times 
and the darkest hour he had faith in the redeeming qualities of the people. 
They might be wrong, but he saw into their true character sufficiently to 
believe that they would never remain permanently in error. In some of 
his conversations upon the subject, he compared the people in the man- 
agement of the national affairs to that of the sagacious and indefatigable 
raftsmen on his native Merrimac, who had falls and shoals to contend with 
in their course to the ocean — guiding fearlessly and skilfully over the for- 
mer — ^between rocks and through breakers; and when reaching the sand 
banks jumping off into the water with lever, axe, and oar; and then with 
pushing, cutting, and directing, made all rub and go to the astonishment of 
those looking on. 

The first halo of political glory that hung around his brow was at a con- 
vention of the great spirits in the county of Rockingham, where he then 
resided, and such representatives from other counties as were sent to this 
convention to take into consideration the state of the nation, and to mark 
out such a course for themselves as should be deemed advisable by the 
collected wisdom of those assembled. On this occasion an address with 
a string of resolutions were proposed for adoption, of which he was the 
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author. They exhibited uncommon powers of intellect and a profound 
knowledge of our national interests. He made a most powerful speech in 
support of these resolutions, portions of which were printed at the time, 
and much admired throughout the Union.. From this time he belonged 
to the United States and not to New Hampshire exclusively. Massachu- 
setts also took as great an interest in his career as his native State. After 
the above debut crowds gathered around him on every occasion that he 
appeared, and his speeches were invariably received with the most sincere 
and heartfelt applause.* 



It was in the year 1805, and of course in the twenty-third year of his 
age, that Mr. Webster was tendered the vacant clerkship of the Court of 
Common Pleas for the county of Hillsborough, New Hampshire. His 
father was one of the judges of said court, and the appointment had been 
bestowed upon his son by his colleagues as a token of personal regard. 
The office was worth some fifk&en hundred dollars, which in those days, 
and that section of country, was equal to the salary of Secretary of State 
at the present time. Delighted with this realization of his most sanguine 
hopes, the father hastened to communicate the joyful intelligence to his 
son. 

That son was then a student in the office of Mr. Gore, in Boston. He 
received the news with sensations of gladness that he had never before 
experienced. With a loud throbbing heart he announced the tidings to 
his legal counsellor and friend, and to his utter astonishment that far-see- 
ing and sagacious man expressed, in the most pointed manner, his utter 
disapprobation of the proposed change in his pursuits. "But my father is 
poor, and I wish to make him comfortable in his old age," replied the 
student. 

" That may all be," continued Mr. Grore, " but you should think of the 
future more than of the present. Become once a clerk and you will al- 
ways be a clerk, with no prospect of attaining a higher position. Go on 
and finish your legal studies; you are indeed poor, but there are greater 
evils than poverty; live on no man's favor; what bread you do eat, let it 
be the bread of independence; pursue your profession; make yourself use- 
ful to the world and formidable to your enemies, and you will have no- 
thing to fear. " 

The student listened attentively to these sound arguments, and had the 
good sense to appreciate them. His determination was immediately made; 
and now came the dreaded business of advising his father as to his intended 

*Knapp's life. 
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course. He felt that it would be a difficult task to satisfy him of its pro- 
priety, and he therefore determined to go home without delay, and give 
him in full all the reasons of his conduct. 

In three days, in spite of the inclemency of the weather, for it was win- 
ter, he had reached the dwelling on Elms Farm. According to his own 
account, he arrived there in the evening, and found his father sitting be- 
fore the fire. He received him with manifest joy. He looked feebler 
than he had ever appeared, but his countenance lighted up on seeing his 
clerk stand before him in good health and spirits. He lost no time in al- 
luding to the groat appointment; said how spontaneously it had been made, 
how kindly the chief justice proposed it, and with what unanimity all as- 
sented. During this speech, it can be well imagined how embarrassed 
Mr. Webster felt, compelled, as he thought from a conviction of duty, to 
disappoint his father's sanguine expections. Nevertheless, he com- 
manded his countenance and voice, so as to reply in a sufficiently assured 
manner. He spoke gaily ftbout the office; expressed his great obligation 
to their honors, and his intention to write them a most respectful letter; 
if he could have consented to record anybody's judgments, he should have 
been proud to have recorded their honors, &c., &c. He proceeded in 
this strain till his father exhibited signs of amazement, it having occurred 
to him, finally, that his son might all the while be serious. ^<Do you in- 
tend to decline this office?" he said at length. **Most certainly," replied 
his son. ^'I cannot think of doing otherwise. I mean to use my tongue 
in the courts, not my pen; to be an actor, not a register of other men's 
actions." 

For a moment Judge Webster seemed angry. He rocked his chair 
slightly, a flash went over his eye, softened by age, but even then black as 
jet, but it soon disappeared, and his countenance regained its usual seren- 
ity. "Well, my son," said Judge Webster finally, "your mother always 
said that you would come to something or nothing, become a somebody or 
a nobody; it is now settled that you are to be a nobody." In a few days 
the student returned to Boston, and the subject was never afterwards 
mentioned in the family.* 



Within six months after Mr. Webster had declined the county court 
clerkship, he was, even as a student, in Mr. Gore's office, remarkably 
successful in accumulating money for his legal services, and being aware 
of the fact that^ his father was considerably embarrassed in his circum- 
stances, he resolved to go home and liquidate all the pending claims. He 
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arrived at home ostensibly for a friendly visit. It was Saturday nighty 
and he sought an early opportunity to have a private interview with his^ 
father. "Father, I am going to pay your debts," said he. "0, my son, 
that can never be; you know not how numerous they are." 

"But I can, and will, father; and that too before next Monday night." 
On the Tuesday morning following, Judge Webster was a free man, 
and his son Daniel was on his return to Boston. 



At the time that Mr. Webster quitted Portsmouth for Boston, he was 
doing the heaviest law business of any man in New Hampshire; he wa» 
retained in nearly all the important causes, and but seldom appeared a& 
the junior counsel. His practice was chiefly in the circuit courts, and 
during the last six weeks of his labors, previous to his departure for 
Boston, his earnings amounted to only five hundred dollars. This was 
the result of a journey into every county in the State, and was really the 
primal cause of his removal to a wider sphere, of action. 



It was in the year 1817 that Mr. Webster took up his permanent resi- 
dence in Boston. During his career as a member of Congress his legal 
and private interests had materially suffered, and he felt the need of a 
broader field than Portsmouth for his future action. He had already 
become identified with the interests of the New England metropolis, and 
the more opulent merchants doing business there were ready to employ 
him. Boston was then the residence of some of the first lawyers of the 
nation; such men for example as Dexter, Prescott, Sullivan, Shaw, Gor- 
ham, and Hubbard, and there seemed to be little room foir another in the 
upper class of the legal fraternity; but Mr. Webster seemed to walk 
into this distinguished company like one who had a right to be there, 
and, though many opened wide their eyes, none dared to question his right 
to be there. In a very few months his name appeared as senior counsel 
in many important causes, and he deported himself like one who was 
simply enjoying his birth-right. His practice was not confined to the 
county of Suffolk, but extended to the neighboring counties, and others in 
the interior of the State. His powers as an advocate and a lawyer were 
at once conceded, though some found fault with his manners at the bar 
as a little too severe and sharp; this, however, was soon forgotten in the 
admiration that everywhere followed him. The people were always with 
him, and few had the hardihood to declare themselves his rival. 

As were his manners at the bar some thirty years ago, so are they now, 
whenever he appears in a deliberative assembly. He begins to state his 
points in a low voice, and in a slow, cool, cautious, and philosophical 
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manner. If the case is of importance, he goes on, hammering out, link 
by link, his chain of argument, with ponderous blows, leisurely inflicted; 
and, while thus at labor, you rather see the sinews of the arm than the 
skill of the artist. It is in reply, however, that he comes out in the 
majesty of intellectual grandeur, and pours forth the opulence of his 
mind; it is when the arrows of the enemy have hit him, that he is all 
might and soul, and showers his words, weight, and fii:e. His style of 
oratory is founded on no model, but is entirely his own. He deals not 
with the fantastic and poetical, but with the matter-of-fact every-day 
world, and the multifarious affairs of his fellow-men, extricating them from 
difficulties, and teaching them how to become happy. He never strives 
to dazzle, astonish, or confuse, but goes on to convince and conquer by 
great but legitimate means. When he goes out tp battle, he goes alone,^ 
trusting to no earthly arm but his own. He asks for no trophies but his 
own conquests; he looks not for the laurel of victory, but it is profiered to 
him by all, and binds his brow^ until he goes out on some new exploit.* 



For a great many years past Mr. Webster has had a regular law office 
in the city of Boston, and supplied with a valuable library of 5 or 6,000 
volumes, which has, however, for the most part, been in the keeping of a 
law partner. In alluding to this fact on one occasion he informed the 
writer that it was with the utmost difficulty that he could ever bring him- 
self to attend to any legal business when sojourning at either of his country 
residences. "It not unfrequently happens," said he, "that people come 
to me just I as am about to leave Boston for Marshfleld, with the request 
that I shall attend to their suits. I decline the business, and they insist upon 
my taking it in hand. I take their papers, put them in my green bag, and 
determine that I will attend to their cases when at Marshfield. W hen ar- 
rived at this place my mind becomes so taken up with its manifold enjoy- 
ments that I forget all about the green bag, unless there happens to come a 
rainy day. In that event I sometimes look at the musty papers, but it is 
not unfrequently the case, that the bag travels from Boston to the sea 
shore and thence to the mountains, and back again, without ever be- 
ing disturbed. The truth is, you cannot mention the fee which I value 
half as much as I do a morning walk over my farm, the sight of a dozen 
yoke of my oxen furrowing one of my fields, or the breath of my cows 
aad the pure ocean air." 



The first meeting of Mr. Webster with Mr. Mason was in a criminal 
trial. A noted person, belonging to the Democratic party, had been in- 

• Knapp's Life of Webster. 
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dieted for counterfeiting, and it was deemed particularly important that he 
should be acquitted. Mr. Mason stood foremost among his professional 
brethren, and was of course employed to defend the accused. When the 
trial came on, the Attorney General happened to be absent, whereupon 
Mr. Webster was delegated to conduct the prosecution for the State. Mr. 
Mason came into court and conducted himself somewhat after the manner 
of Goliah; but ^hen Mr. Webster, like another David, (to use the lan- 
guage of a cotemporary) *^came down upon his distinguished opponent like 
a shower of hail,'' Mr. Mason was astonished, and began to tremble for 
the fate of his client. It so happened, however, that a Democratic jury 
acquitted their friend; but Mr. Mason subsequently expressed himself as 
having been struck with the high, open, and manly ground taken by Mr. 
Webster, not resorting to technicalities but sticking to the main points of 
the law and the facts, and at that early period prophesied that his future 
public career would be particularly brilliant and useful. 



In legal acquirements and logical skill Jeremiah Mason and Jeremiah 
Smith were not the unworthy associates and antagonists of Daniel Web- 
ster; while, in the combination of gifts, which makes the commanding 
orator, he stood with them, as he has done everywhere else, like Mount 
Washington among the other mountains of New England. Mr. Smith 
has often said that in single qualities he had known men superior to Mr. 
Webster; that Hamilton had more original genius; Ames greater quick- 
ness of imagination; that Marshall, Parsons, and Dexter were as remark- 
able for logical strength; but that, in the union- of high intellectual qual- 
ities, he had known no man whom he thought his equal.* 



Mr. Webster practised law in Portsmouth nearly nine years, and dur- 
ing that time one of his best friends, and also his most prominent competi- 
tor, was the distinguished Jeremiah Mason. On one occasion a gentleman 
called upon the former for the purpose of securing his services in a lawsuit, 
but Mr. Webster was compelled to decline the engagement, but recom- 
mended his client to Mr. Mason. 

^< What do you think of the abilities of Mr. Mason?" said the gentle- 
man. 

" I think him second to no man in the country," replied Mr. Webster. 

The gentleman called upon Mr. Mason, and having secured his promise 
of assistance, he thought he would gratify his curiosity, and therefore ques- 
tioned him as to his opinion of Mr. Webster. " He's the very devil, in 

*Morison*s life of Jeremiah Smith. 
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any case whatsoever," replied Mr. Mason, " and if he's against you, I 
beg to be excused." 

Mr. Webster, who has since met Pinkney, and Wirt, and Emmet at 
the bar, has recently been heard to say that he never feared any of them 
so much as Jeremiah Mason. 



The birthplace and mountain farm of Mr. Webster having already 
been described in this volume, the writer would now give an account of 
Marshfield, the home^ pre-eminently, of the distinguished statesman. The 
place thus designated is in the town of Marshfield, county of Plymouth^ 
and State of Massachusetts. It is more of a magnificent farm, with ele-^ 
gant appendages, than the mere elegant residence of a gentleman; a place 
indeed, which, if in England, could hardly be described without frequent 
use of the word baronial. It lies some thirty miles from Boston, compre- 
hends about two thousand acres of undulating and marshy land, and slopes 
down to the margin of the ocean. The original owners of the land, now 
combined into one estate, were Nathaniel Ray Thomas, a noted loyalist, 
who was the hero of Trumbull's poem of McFingal, and the famous 
Winslow family, which has given to Massachusetts, as colony and State, a^ 
number of her earlier governors. It came into Mr. Webster's posses- 
sion somewhere about twenty-five years ago, and is the domain where he 
has chiefly gratified his taste for, and exhibited his knowledge of, the in- 
teresting science of agriculture. The great good that he has here accom- 
plished in that particular can hardly be estimated; but for all the pains and 
trouble which the place has cost him, the proprietor is amply rewarded by 
the fact that he is now the owner of one of the very best farms in the whole 
country. 

Like Elms Farm, Marshfield has also its tenant or superintendent, whose 
name is Porter Wright, and who in all particulars i's amply qualified for his^ 
responsible position. From him was gathered the information that when 
Mr. Webster came to Marshfield the farm yielded only some fifteen 
tons of English hay, while the product in this particular during the present 
year amounted to nearly four hundred tons, in addition to two hundred 
tons of salt hay; also of corn eight hundred bushels, potatoes one thousand 
bushels, oats five hundred bushels, turnips ^^e hundred bushels, and beets 
four hundred bushels. In 1825 the inhabitants of Plymouth county knew 
nothing of kelp and sea-weed as articles that would enrich their lands; but 
Mr. Webster discovered their value, set the example of using them, pro- 
fited thereby, and they are now considered so indispensable that some of 
the farmers in the country will team it a distance of thirty miles. Princi- 
pally at his own expense Mr. Webster laid out a road to the beach on 
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which the kelp was thrown by the sea; and not a single ton of the article is 
know to have been drawn on the land before he went to Marshfield. In 
October of this year one hundred and fifty teams were employed after a 
storm in drawing this rich manure on to the estates adjoining Marshfield, 
exclusive of those engaged by Mr. Porter Wright. And some of Mr. 
Webster's neighbors allege that they could well afford to give him five 
tons of hay a year for having taught them the use of ocean manure. In 
olden times, too, it was but precious seldom that the traveller's eye fell 
upon any but a wood-colored house in the vicinity of Marshfield Farm, 
while now, neatly painted dwellings may be seen in every direction, 
and many of their occupants acknowledge that Mr. Webster has not 
only helped them to make money by giving them employment, but has 
also taught them how to make themselves comfortable. Some of them, 
indeed, go so far as to say, that if the town of Marshfield should make 
Mr. Webster a present of thirty thousand dollars, they would only 
be rendering an adequate return for his agricultural services. He has 
not only taught them how to enrich their soils, but in stocking his 
own farm with the very best of blooded cattle, he has also, with a 
liberal hand, scattered them upon the farms of his neighbors. 

Indeed, the raising of fine cattle is Mr. Webster's agricultural hobby, 
and it is a rare treat to take a walk with him over his grazing fields, or 
through the spacious yards adjoining his overflowing barns, and to hear 
him descant upon the goodness and beauty of his Alderney cows, with 
their gazelle eyes, or the brilliant color of his Devon oxen, and contrast- 
ing their excellencies with those which distinguish the breeds of Hertford- 
shire and Ayrshire. A better judge of cattle than he is not to be found 
any where; and though his stables are abundantly supplied with horses, 
for these he entertains no uncommon attachment; but then, again, for sheep 
and swine he has a partiality. Of the latter animal he once raised a sin- 
gle litter of twelve, which were all entirely white, and when killed aver- 
agea in weight no less than four hundred pounds. And those who have 
a passion for the oddities of the quadruped world, may, by taking a short 
walk into a particular field, have a sight of several South American lamas, 
which help to give a romantic character to the farm. And when the 
reader comes to add to the foregoing three varieties of geese, ducks of all 
kinds, domesticated in this country, Guinea hens, peacocks, and Chinese 
poultry, to an almost unlimited extent, he may well imagine that the living 
animals of Marshfield compose a " cattle show" of no common order. 

The mind that has had the good sense to enrich Marshfield Farm with 
so much of the useful and interesting, has also covered it with the results 
of the most refined taste. The flower garden, for example, covers nearly 
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an acre of ground, and contains the richest and most beautiful varieties of 
plants, peculiar to the country. Of forest trees, too, there is a multitu- 
dinous array, of every size and every Variety; and it has been estimated, 
that at least one hundred thousand of them have grown to their present 
size from seeds planted by Mr. Webster's own hands; for, as he has 
often said, when he originally came to Marshfield, he was too poor a man 
to think of patronizing such establishments as nurseries, even if they had 
existed to any extent. Of fruit trees there is also an extensive collection; 
and while one orchard contains some three hundred trees, that remind one 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, so weather-beaten and worn in their attire are 
they; another, of a thousand trees, presents the appearance of an army 
of youthful warriors; and then the farm is so appropriately intersected 
with roads and avenues, gravelly walks and shady pathways, that every 
thing which the visiter notices seems to be in exactly the right place, and 
is so completely come-at-able that the idea of being fatigued never enters 
the mind; and how pre-eminently is this the case, when the visiter is ac- 
companied in his walks by the ruling spirit of that place, as well as of the 
country itself. But the value and pictorial beauty of Marshfield are greatly 
enhanced by the existence, in the immediate vicinity of the mansion, of a 
trio of little lakes, all of them fed by springs of the purest water. The 
two smaller ones are the favorite haunts of the common geese and the 
duck tribes; but the larger one, which studs the landscape very charm- 
ingly, is the exclusive domain of a large flock of wild geese, which Mr. 
Webster has domesticated. He informed the writer that his first at- 
tempts to tame these beautiful creatures were all unsuccessful, until the 
idea occurred to him, that perhaps they might be made contented with 
their civilized abode, provided they could have awarded to them small 
sedgy islands, such as were found at their breeding places in the far north, 
where they might make their nests and remain undisturbed by the fox 
and other prowling animals. The experiment was tried; and while the 
geese were rendered contented with their lot, the lake itself has been 
greatly improved in picturesque beauty, by its wild yet artificial islands. 
Indeed, the rural scenery of Marshfield is all that could be desired by the 
painter or poet; but when they come to add thereto an immense expanse 
of marsh land, veined with silver streams, dotted with islands of unbroken 
forest, skirted with a far-reaching beach, and bounded by the blue ocean, 
they cannot but be deeply impressed with the magnificence of its scenery. 
It now becomes necessary to mention the buildings of Marshfield Farm. 
They number some two or three dozen, at the least calculation, embracing 
the mansion and adjoining out-houses, the residence of the chief tenant, 
the dairyman's cottage, the fisherman's house, the landlord's agricultural 
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office, several large barns, the gardener's house, and a variety of subor- 
dinate buildings. But the chief attraction is the mansion itself; the main 
part of it was built in 1774, but it has been more than doubled in size since 
then, and now appears like a modern establishment. It stands upon the 
summit of a grassy lawn, is partly overshadowed by a stupendous elm, 
and is completely surrounded with a piazza. The ground floor alone con- 
tains no less than nine handsomely furnished rooms, all opening into each 
other, the largest and most westerly one being a Gothic library. Pictures, 
pieces of statuary, choice engravings, and curiosities of every description, 
are displayed in the greatest profusion, and the feminine taste everywhere 
manifested gives a peculiar interest to the whole establishment. Among 
the more prominent art attractions are portraits of Mr. Webster, by 
Stuart and Healey; one of Lord Ashburton, by Healey; one of Judge 
Story, by Harding; portraits of Fletcher Webster and wife; one of the 
late Edward Webster; a Roman Girl, by Alexander; Cattle pieces, by 
Fisher; marble busts of Mr. Webster himself and of Mr. Prescott, and a 
bust and very beautiful crayon drawing of "Julia,'' the late Mrs. Apple- 
ton. The last mentioned portrait took a most powerful hold upon the 
writer's imagination from the moment he first beheld it; and this impres- 
sion was . greatly strengthened by discovering that the spirit of this de- 
parted daughter, and most lovely, gifted, and accomplished woman, seemed 
to pervade the entire dwelling, where she had been the joy of many hearts. 
To her was Mr. Webster indebted for his library, a& it now appears, for 
it was built after her own design; and a more delightful place, especially 
when Mr. Webster is present, seated in his arm-chair, and in a talkative 
mood, could not be easily imagined. Mr. Webster's entire collection of 
books has been valued at forty thousand dollars; but his law library is in 
Boston; his agricultural and natural history library in a small office build- 
ing, situated in one corner of the Marshfield garden; while the miscella- 
neous library is alone collected in the Gothic library hall. But the works 
here collected are all of a standard and substantial character, as the fol- 
lowing specimens will show; for here are to be found: Audubon's Birds of 
America; the Encyclopaedia Britannica; the best editions of Bacon, Wash- 
ington, and Franklin; all the dictionaries that were ever heard of; every 
thing good in the way of history and poetry, together with an extensive 
sprinkling of the old divines. And so much for a general description of 
Marshfield. 



It has been decreed by Mr. Webster that, after his death, his remains 
shall be deposited in a tomb on the soil of Marshfield; and such a recept- 
acle has he already prepared for himself and family at a cost of at least 
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•one thousand dollars. It occupies the summit of a commanding hill, 
overlooking the ocean and the site of the first church ever built in the 
town of Marshfield, and is enclosed with an iron paling. The writer 
visited this sacred spot in company with Mr. Webster, and the only 
words that he uttered during the visit were uttered while pointing to the 
tomb and the green sward, and were as follows : 

" This will be my home; and here^ three monuments mil soon be erected; 
one for the mother of my children; one^ eachj for Julia and Edward; and 
there will be plenty of room in front for the little ones that must follow 
ihem.^^ 



Of the many choice relics which adorn the mansion at Marshfield, there 
is not one that Mr. Webster values more highly, or descants upon with 
more feeling and affection, than a small profile, cut in block alid hand- 
4somely framed, which is thus described in his own writing: 

"Mtbxcbllbht mothbb." 

» 

The likeness is that of a highly intellectual person, and bears a striking 
resemblance to Mr. Webster. 



Directly in front of Mr. Webster's Marshfield mansion, in a sunny 
and pleasant locality, are two small elm trees, which were planted by the 
father to the memory of his children Julia and Edward. The ceremony 
of their planting was as follows: Mr. Webster had been missing from 
his study for an hour, or more, when he suddenly made his appearance 
before his scm Fletcher with two small trees and a shovel in his hand^ 
and summoned his attendance. He then walked to the spot already 
designated, and, having dug the holes, and planted the trees without any 
assistance, he handed the shovel to Fletcher, and remarked, in a subdued 
voice, as he turned away, " My son^ protect these trees after I am gone; let 
them ever remind you of Julia and Edward.^^ 

Those who know Mr. Webster best say that he has been a changed 
man since the death of his children. 



The oldest house now known to be standing on the soil of Massachu- 
setts, is said to be the one originally built and occupied by several genera* 
lions of the Winslow family, and this stands upon a lot comprehended in 
Mr. Webster's farm. It is an aristocratic looking place, and though 
weather-beaten and worn, applications are frequently made to rent it, but 

the proprietor respects it for its antiquity and associations, and, with char* 

3 
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acteristic taste, prefers to have it remain unoccupied— in a kind of poetic 
solitude. 



Chief, in regard to age at any rate, among Mr. Webster's retainers at 
Marshfield, is his friend Seth Peterson, whom he once mentioned in a 
speech as the author of an argument he had been uttering on the price of 
labor, and whom he designated as a ^^ sometime farmer and sometime 
fisherman on the coast of Massachusetts." A stout, brawny, sensible, 
jovial man is this ^^ Ancient Mariner of Marshfield," whose home, par 
excellence^ is Mr. Webster's beautiful yacht Lapvnng, The twain have 
been boon companions for about twenty-five years; and the bays, and 
inlets, and headlands of Massachusetts bay, are as familiar to them both as 
the best fishing grounds are to one and the fields of learning to the other^ 
And Seth Peterson is a good shot withall, and during the duck and snipe 
shooting season is the constant attendant of Mr. Webster; as also when 
he occasionally goes forth into a belt of forest land, stretching parallel with 
the sea coast of Plymouth county, for the purpose of killing a deer, which 
feat is sometimes accomplished before a late breakfast hour. As Mr. Web- 
ster is an early riser, he has a standing order, that when he is atMarshfield 
Seth Peterson, shall have the very first interview with him, and while 
this is obeyed as a duty and considered a compliment, it results in a sys- 
tematic arrangement for the day's sporting. The grace with which Mr. 
Webster is in the habit of doing every thing, is as conspicuous in a fish- 
ing expedition, as at a dinner party, or a diplomatic interview. He has a 
decided eye for the picturesque in all things, but especially manifests it 
in his costume; and it is exceedingly pleasant to observe the kindness of 
heart which he invariably manifests, when, on returning to his fish-house 
from a morning excursion far out at sea, he proceeds to parcel out his cod- 
fish and mackerel or tautang to his rustic neighbors. But those who 
would be made fully acquainted with Mr. Webster's many amiable quali- 
ties and his skill as a fisherman must consult Seth Peterson. 

And, by the way, those who are in doubt as to the existence of a great 
sea-serpent may be pleased to know that the testimony of both Mr. 
Webster and his skipper is on the side of the affirmative of this question.^ 
They both allege that they once saw some living animal answering to the 
popular description of this creature; and Mr. Webster asserts that a 
drawing taken of a specimen in Plymouth bay, was pronounced by the 
naturalists of Boston as exactly corresponding with an animal found on the 
coast of Norway, near the great whirlpool, and delineated by Tompoppi^ 
dam in his history of Norway. 

The writer was once enjoying a morning walk with Mr. Webster over 
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his Marshfield grounds^ when we were joined by a Boston gentleman who 
came to pay his respects to Mr. W. Hardly had we proceeded a hundred 
yards, before a flock of quails ran across the road, when the stranger worked 
himself into an intense excitement and exclaimed, " 0, if I only had a gun, 
I cojild easily kill the whole flock; have you not one in your house, sir?" 
Mr. Webster very calmly replied that he had a number of guns, but 
that no man whatsoever was ever permitted to kill a quail or any other 
bird, a rabbit or a squirrel, on any of his property. He then went on to 
comment upon the slaughtering propensities of the American people; re- 
marking that in this country there was an almost universal passion for 
killing and eating every wild animal that chanced to cross the pathway of 
man; while in England and other portions of Europe, these animals were 
kindly protected and valued for their companionship. " This is to me a 
great mystery," said he, " and so far as my influence extends, the birds 
shall be protected;" and just at this moment one of the quails already 
mentioned mounted a little knoll, and poured forth a few of its sweet and 
peculiar notes, when he continued, ^^ there ! does not that gush of song 
do the heart a thousand fold more good than could possibly be derived 
from the death of that beautiful bird ?" The stranger thanked Mr. Web- 
ster for his reproof, and subsequently informed the writer that this little 
incident had made him love the man whom he had before only admired as 
a statesman. 



Among the choice relics which enrich the Marshfield library is the 
collection of thirteen silver medals, which were voted to General Wash- 
ington by the old Congress, and which, long after his death, were pur- 
chased by Mr. Webster of a branch of the Washington family. The 
reader will probably remember that these medals were offered to Con- 
gress with a view of having them deposited in the national library, and 
that a committee, of which the Hon. Edward Everitt was chairman, 
strongly recommended their purchase at almost any price. Strange as it 
may seem, a heavy debate arose out of this proposition. Just at this 
time, it so happened that Mrs. Webster was deliberating about the pur- 
chase of a cashmere shawl, when Mr. Webster suggested that she 
should, for the time being, go without the shawl, and that the money 
thus saved should be invested in the Washington medals. Mrs. Webster 
most joyfully assented, and in a very quiet way the medals were trans- 
ferred into her possession. In the mean time, the conclave of wise men 
in the forum were debating the propriety of paying a trifling tribute to the 
memory of Washington; and, after exhausting their learning and about 
one week of their valuable time, they concluded to purchase the medals,, 
and were dumbfoundered to find them altogether beyond their reach. 
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It comes not within the province of the writer to describe these thir- 
teen medal? in detail; but, as he learned from Mr. Wsbster that the 
reverse side of the principal one was partially designed by Washington 
himself, the fc^owing description is submitted: 

Occasion, — Evacuation of Boston by the British troops. 

Device. — The head of General Washington in profile. 

Legend, — Georgio Washington, supremo duci exercitum adsertori liber- 
tatis cometia Americana. 

Reverse^—Uxooi^s advancing towards a town which is seen at a distance; 
troopi marching to the river; ships in view; General Washington in front, 
and mounted, with his staff, whose attention he is directing to the em- 
barking enemy. 

Legend. — Hostibus primo Fugatis. 

Exerqae, — ^Bostonium recuperatum 17 Martii, 1776. 

When it is remembered that Mr. Webster is considered the greatest 
intellectual character of America, it is a striking coincidence that he 
should have been born in the shadow, as it were, of Mount Washington, 
the most elevated in New England, and that his home should be, not only 
in full view of the landing place of the Pilgrim Fathers, but also on the 
margin of the Atlantic ocean; as if earth would commemorate his birth, 
history his deeds, and ocean claim the privilege of floating his name to 
the remotest nations of the world. 



The poet. Park Benjamin, was once questioned as to the man whom he 
had in his minds's eye when he wrote the following very beautiful sonnet, 
entitled "^ great name;^^ and his reply was, " Daniel Webster, of 
course:'' 

" Time ! thou destroyest the relics of the past, 

And hidest all the foot-prints of thy march 

On shattered column and on crumbled arch, 
By moss and ivy growing green and fast. 
HurPd into fragments by the tempest blast 

The Rhodian monster lies ; the obelisk 

That with sharp line divided the broad disc 
Of Egypt's sun, down to the sands was cast : 
And where these stood, no remnant trophy stands. 

And even the art is lost by which they rose ; 
Thus with the monuments of other lands, 

The place that knew them, now no longer knows. 
Yet triumph not, 0, Time ; strong towers decay. 
But a great name shall never pass away !'' 



On one occasion, when Mr. Webster was Secretary of State in 1841, 
he came home from the department, and, stepping into his front parlor. 
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took down from a mantle-piece a very beautifully ornamented badcet, 
hung it upon his arm, and disappeared. In the course of half an hour 
he returned to the house and handed Mrs. Webster the said basket full 
of eggs. She was, of course, very much astonished at this development, 
on account of the inappropriate nature of the deed, and accordingly in- 
quired the cause; when Mr. Webster replied, that he had been all the 
morning discussing with the diplomatique corps the affairs of some half 
dozen of the principal kingdoms of the world, and, as he was fond of 
seeing both ends meet, he only wished to realize how it would seem for 
him, a Secretary of State, to turn from such imposing business to the op- 
posite' extreme, of purchasing, within the same hour, a basket of newly- 
laid eggs. 



Mr. Webster's attachment to the Bible has already been mentioned; 
indeed, he loves and he reads that priceless volume as it ought to be loved 
and read. He never makes a journey without carrying a copy with him; 
and the writer would testify that he never listened to the Story of the 
Savior, or heard one of the Prophecies of Isaiah, when it sounded so 
superbly eloquent as when coming from his lips. Those admitted to the 
intimacy of his conversation alone can tell of the eloquent fervor with 
which he speaks of the inspired writings; how much ligl^t he can throw 
on a difficult text; how much beauty lend to expressions that would 
escape all but the eye of genius; what new vigor he can give to the most 
earnest thought; and what elevation, even to sublimity. 

It would be impossible for any one to listen half an hour to one of his 
dissertations on the Scriptures, and not believe in their inspiration, or kis. 
And yet, while his private conversations and public productions attest how 
deeply he is imbued with the spirit of the Scriptures, neither the one nor 
the other ever contained the slightest irreverent allusion to any passage in 
them, anything in the way of illustration, analogy, or quotation, which 
would seem to question their sanctity. He has been scrupulously delicate in 
this regard, and therein differs widely from most of his contemporaries in 
public life; as he reads and admires the Bible for its eloquence, so does he 
venerate it for its sacredness.* 



No man in the country is more fond of out-door recreations than Mr. 
Webster. He has no taste or fondness for in-door amusements. He 
never played a game of chess, or checkers, or billiards, or ten pins, in 
his life; and it is said that he is equally ignorant of cards, unless it is 

• March's Reminiscences of Congress. 
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\^hi8t, a game which he will play with ladies and gentlemen on a winter 
evening for an hour or so. To out-door sports he has always been ad- 
dicted, and to this manly taste he is unquestionably indebted for the 
robust constitution of his manhood. In his childhood and youth he was 
far from robust; indeed, he was supposed to possess a feeble constitution. 
There are letters in existence written from one friend to another, in which 
it was frequently stated that young Webster would be likely consigned 
to an early grave, for he appeared like one inclined to consumption. 



Mr. Webster has been heard to say that he never enjoys himself to 
such perfection, in any place whatsoever, as when spending a few weeks 
at midsummer upon his New Hampshire farm. The associations of his 
birthplace and boyhood seem to have an iron grasp upon his affections, 
which even the important duties and high aspirations of the Statesman 
cannot cloy or render insipid. And when here he visits, and is visited, by 
his sturdy and very worthy neighbors without any ceremony. Through- 
out the whole region is he spoken of as ^Hhe Squire j^^ and while the nation 
and the world admire him for his intellect, his rustic friends love him for 
the goodness of his heart. Many call upon him simply to shake him by 
the hand and inquire after his health; some come to consult him on topics 
connected with agriculture; and others, in the simplicity of their hearts, 
think it perfectly proper to consult him in regard to their petty law suits; 
and he ever treats them, as a matter of course, with the utmost kindness, 
helping them out of their troubles "without money and without price." 
To those who have been in the habit of paying him retaining fees of five 
thousand dollars or more, such conduct on the part of Mr. Webster 
must indeed appear strange. 



There are very few men in this or any other country who possess the 
faculty of winning and keeping personal friends to as great an extent as 
Mr. Webster. So simple and unpretending is he in his manners, and 
so kind hearted and affectionate, that those who are privileged to know him 
intimately, have their admiration greatly increased, and learn to love him 
with a devoted affection. That office seekers should entertain an opinion 
> adverse to the above is not surprising, for his most devoted friends would 
not have the hardihood to assert that he has an unconquerable affection 
for this class of amiable gentlemen. On the contrary, he undoubtedly dis- 
likes them, as would any other public man who had been bothered by them 
for nearly half a century. The truth is, he does not treat them often 
times with the severity they deserve, and there are a far greater number 
of instances to be mentioned, of his giving offices to poor men, than of his 
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turning the cold shoulder to those whose chief ambition was to cut a dash. 
He is beyond all question as much a man of feeling as he is a man of intel- 
lect, and the writer has yet to learn the name of the first man who ever 
knew Mr. Webster and did not love him. 



It has ever been his habit, on all proper occasions, to attend to the legiti- 
mate duties of his position, either as lawyer, as statesman, or diplomatist; 
but he has a rule of long standing, which prohibits the introduction, by his 
friends and neighbors, of all political topics, when visiting him in his re- 
tirement. When at Elms Farm, they may talk to him about the scenery, 
the legends, the history, the crops, and the trout of the Merrimac valley; 
and when at Marshfield they may talk about the ocean and its finny tribes, 
•of all the manifold pleasures of agriculture, of literature, and the arts; but 
they must, if they would please him, keep silent on all the topics, without 
-exception, which make mad the politicians of the day. Though it has 
•been his fortune to figure extensively in the political history of the country, 
it is firmly believed that his affections have ever been far removed from 
all such vanities. The necessities of his country and his ideas of duty 
liave alone made him a politician. 



Mr. Webster's sport of angling has given him many opportunities for 
•composition; his famous address on Bunker Hill having been mostly 
planned out on Marahpee brook; and it is said that the following exclama- 
tion was first heard by a couple of huge trout, immediately on their being 
transferred to his fishing basket, as it subsequently was heard at Bunker 
Hill by many thousands of .his fellow-citizens: — "Venerable men! you 
Jiave come down to us from a former generation. Heaven has bounteously 
lengthened out your lives that you might behold this joyous day.'' 



Among the subordinates of the State Department at the present time, 
^1851,) is a very worthy colored man named Charles Brown, who has 
^een in Mr. Webster's employment for about thirty years. Indeed, Mr. 
W. has never been in Washington for any length of time since he first 
entered Congress without having by his side this faithful servant. A few 
years ago it came to Mr. Webster's knowledge that this servant had 
purchased a lot of ground and built him a comfortable house, whereupon 
he was questioned by Mr. W. as to his unexpected success. 

" Where did you get the money to purchase so fine a house ?" asked 

Mr. Webster. 

« I am glad to say, sir, that it all came out of your pocket," replied the 
man; " it is the money which you have given me on holidays and other 
t)ccasions." 
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From this it would appear that his occasional free gifts were sufScient^ 
in one instance, to make a man comfortable for life. 



The following well authenticated fact was related to the writer by an 
eye witness, and is only a specimen of many that might be mentioned, 
tending to illustrate the character of Mr. Webster's heart. Somewhere 
about the year 1826, a certain gentleman residing in Boston, was thrown 
into almost inextricable difficulties by the failure of a house for which he 
had become responsible to a large amount. He needed legal advice, and 
being disheartened, he desired the author of this anecdote to go with him 
and relate his condition to Mr. Webster. The lawyer heard the story 
entirely through, advised his client what to do, and to do it immediately, 
and requested him to call again in a few days. After the gentlemen had 
left Mr. Webster's office he came hurriedly to the door, called upon the 
gentlemen to stop a moment, and having approached them with his pocket 
book in hand, he thus addressed his client: <<It seems to me, my good 
sir, if I understood your case rightly, you are entirely naked; is it so?'' 

The client replied that he was indeed penniless, and then of course ex- 
pected a demand for a retaining fee. Instead of that demand, however, 
Mr. Webster kindly remarked, as he handed the client a biU for jive 
hundred dollars: 

"Well, there, take that, it is all I have by me now. I wish it wa& 
more; and if you are ever able, you must pay it back again." 

The client was overcome, and it may be well imagined that he has ever 
since been a "Webster man." Surely a man who can command the 
admiration of the world by the effiarts of his gigantic intellect, and also 
possesses the above self-sacrificing habit of making friends, must indeed be 
a great and a good man. 



Those upon whom will hereafter devolve the duty of writing, in detail, 
the life of Mr. Webster, will find a mine of intellectual wealth in his 
correspondence. The total number of letters that he has written is unusu- 
ally great, even for a man of distinction, and though many of them are 
necessarily brief, a large proportion of them contain original opinions of 
peculiar value and interest. Since they have been addressed to persons 
in every sphere of life, from the lords and ladies of England, and the 
scholars, farmers, and merchants of our own country, to those in the hum- 
bler walks of life, in every State of the Union, their "subject themes" are 
of course manifold; but it will be found that they are all distmguished 
either for wisdom, wit, learning, beauty, or affection. Indeed, in the 
opinion of the writer, a more delightful book could not be imagined than 
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that would be, composed of a collection of Mr. Webster's letters. And 
in this place it may do no harm to mention, that there are in existence 
several volumes of manuscript notes which were recorded by two ladies 
who were members of his household during his residence in England, and 
which are almost exclusively devoted to his observations and opinions, as 
casually expressed in a familiar manner. 



Few men, who have ever figured at all, in the national legislature, 
have ever had as little to do with State Governments as Mr. Webster; 
and it was in alluding to this fact that he once made the following remarks, 
while upon a visit to the city of Syracuse: 

"It has so happened, that all the public services which I have rendered 
in the world, in my day and generation, have been connected with the Gen- 
, eral Government. I think I ought to make an exception. I was ten days a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature, (laughter,) and I turned my 
thoughts to the search of some good object in which I could be useful m 
that position; and, after much reflection, I introduced a bill which, with 
the general consent of both houses of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
passed into a law, and is now a law of the State, which enacts that no 
man in the State shall catch trout in any other manner than in the old 
way, with an ordinary hook and line. (Great laughter.) With that ex- 
ception, I never was connected, for an hour, with any State Government, 
in my life, I never held office, high or low, under any State Govern- 
ment. Perhaps that was my misfortune. 

"At the age of thirty, I was in New Hampshire, practising law, and had 
some clients. John Taylor Gilman, who, for fourteen years, was Gov- 
ernor of the State, thought that, a young man as I was, I might be fit to 
be an Attorney General of the State of New Hampshire, and he nomi- 
nated me to the Council; and the Council taking! it into their deep con- 
sideration, and not happening to be of the same politics as the Governor 
and myself, voted, three out of five, that I was not .competent, and very 
likely they were right. (Laughter.) So, you see, gentlemen, I never 
gained promotion in any State Government.'' 



As Mr. Webster has attained to his present prominent position chiefly 
by means of his own exertions, it is reasonable to conclude that he has 
been a hard working man. All who know him, know this to be a fact. 
Because he is a man of giant intellect, and has had to do with the greater 
national questions of the day, it has been supposed that his business habits 
were not plain and practical. This is a great mistake, and the writer will 
endeavor to prove the contrary, by sketching his habits while attending to 
Jbis official duties as Secretary of State. 
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He is usually among the first at his post of duty in the department, and 
among the last to leave. The first business he attends to is to read his 
mail, and this he accomplishes in a short time, and after a peculiar man- 
ner. The only letters that he reads with attention are the official ones; 
and, where the questions they bring up do not require investigation, are 
generally disposed of immediately; all political letters are merely glanced 
at, and then filed away for future consideration; those of a private and per- 
sonal character are also laid aside, to be attended to or answered early on 
the following morning at his residence; while everything of an anonymous 
character is simply opened, torn in two pieces, and committed to the basket 
of waste paper. The amount of business that he sometimes transacts during a 
single morning, may be guessed at when it is mentioned that he not unfre- 
quently keeps two persons employed writing at his dictation at the same time; 
for, as he usually walks the floor on such occasions, he will give his chief 
clerk a sentence in one room to be incorporated in a diplomatic paper, and, 
marching to the room occupied by his private secretary, give him the 
skeleton, or perhaps the very language, of a private note or letter. In 
addition to all this, he makes it his business to grant an audience to all 
who may call upon him, receiving dignitaries with dignity^ and all friends, 
strangers, and even office seekers, with kindness and cordiality; and, in 
this connexion, it may be well to state that those who make short visits 
are generally the most successful in attaining their ends, especially if said 
ends are ^^ their country^Sy^^ or office. 

As touching his deportment towards his subordinates in office, it is in- 
variably of the most agreeable character. It is his law that every man 
shall both know and do his duty; but he treats them all as if he knew 
them to be possessed of feelings as sensitive as his own. The conse- 
quence is, that every man in his department is a warm personal friend. 



As Coleridge say^ of Southey, Mr. Webster " possesses but is not 
possessed by his genius." No man ever had his powers more completely 
under command. At a moment's warning the vast stores of his mind are 
ready, and the most impromptu speech rolls from his tongue in perfect 
composition. He is always logical in conversation — this is his great char- 
acteristic; enchains the attention of every listener by the driest argument, 
and has a manner of the most singularly mixed grace and power. His elo- 
quence, when he warms, is perfectly overpowering, and then he bursts 
out with a flow of poetry which would hardly be thought possible from the 
severe cast of his mind. Miss Martineau, who met him at a dinner party 
at the British legation at Washington, says, there is no merrier man. She 
describes him as leaning back at his ease on the sofa, shaking it with burst 
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after burst of laugh ter, telling stories, cracking jokes, or smoothly dis- 
coursing to the perfect felicity of the logical part of one's constitution. 
Such is his private boon companionship. Abroad, however, he is the stern, 
plain dressed, grave republican; and the common man who passes him in 
the street thinks he can read the cares and responsibilities of the whole 
United States' Government on his great brow.* 



Asa lawyer, pursuing his professional avocations in the judicial courts, 
and as a member of the Senate, he has ever formed a striking character. 
In the Supreme Court, where he has often plead before the judges, and in 
which many of those masterly forensic arguments were delivered that con- 
stitute a considerable portion of his published productions, he is described 
by an eye witness as sometimes standing firm as a rock, while listening to 
the Chief Justice delivering a judgment; his large cavernous eye wide 
awake, his lips compressed, and his whole countenance in that intent stillness 
which instantly fixes the eyes of the stranger. It was not uncommon for 
him to saunter into the court, throw himself down, and lean back against 
the table, while seeming to see nothing about him; and there was no 
knowing whether he would by-and-by go away, or whether he would rouse 
himself suddenly and stand up to address the judges. Still, however it 
might turn out, it was amusing to see how the court would fill after the 
entrance of Mr. Webster, and empty when had he returned to the Senate 
Chamber. In his pleading, as in his speaking in the Senate, it was inter- 
esting to see one so dreamy and nonchalant roused into strange excite- 
ment. It was something to watch him moved with anxiety in the toil of 
intellectual conflict; to see his lips tremble, his nostrils expand, the perspi- 
ration start upon his brow; to hear his voice vary with emotion, and to 
trace the expression of laborious thought, while he paused for minutes to- 
gether, to consider his notes and decide upon the arrangement of his argu- 
ment. 

In the Senate his services have always been acknowledged to be inval- 
uable; he there displayed industry, energy, and sound-headedness . He 
spoke but seldom; but when he did so, it was generally on some constitu- 
tional question where his logical powers and legal knowledge were brought 
into play, and where his authority was considered oracular by assemblages 
of the first men in the country. When speaking to the Senate he invariably 
manifested great earnestness, and seemed to believe every sentiment he 
uttered, and he convinced by appealing to the reasoning powers of his listen- 
ers rather than to their passions. Before entering on the delivery of a 
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speech, on one occasion, he might be seen absent and thoughtful, making 
notes. When he rose, his voice was moderate and his manner quiet, with 
the slightest possible mixture of embarrassment; his right hand resting 
upon his desk, and the left hanging by his side. Before his first 
head was finished, however, his voice would rise so as to fill the cham- 
ber and ring again to the remotest corner; then he would fall back into 
his favorite attitude, with his left hand under his coat skirt, and his right 
in full action. At this moment the eye would rest upon him as upon one 
inspired, seeing the invisible and grasping the impalpable. When the 
vision had, passed away, the change was astonishing; he sat at his desk writ- 
ing letters or dreaming, so that h^ did not always discover when the 
Senate was going into a division. Some one of his party had not seldom 
to jog his elbow, and tell him that his vote was wanted.* 



Mr. Webster once remarked to the writer that no man could become 
eminent in any profession, and especially in the law, without the hardest 
and most laborious study; and, whatever of genius may be awarded to him, 
it is certain that he is chiefly indebted to his own personal exertions for 
his present commanding position as an orator, a statesman, a jurist, and 
a man of letters. He has ever been in the habit of performing all his 
duties, official and private, like a downright business man; indeed, the 
entire story of his life proves him to have been at all times a practical 
man. Twenty-five years ago, for example, he was acknowledged to be 
one of the most, if not the most, efficient laborer in the useful and ardu- 
ous toils of the Congressional committee rooms, and of practical legis- 
lation; and the country is indebted to him for not a few of the important 
improvements in our laws. The most remarkable, is probably the Crimes 
act of 1825, which, in twenty-six sections, did so much for the criminal 
code of the country. The whole subject, when he approached it, was 
full of difficulties and deficiencies*. The law in relation to it remained 
substantially on the foundation of the act of 1790; and that, though 
deserving praise as a first attempt to meet the wants of the country, was 
entirely unsuited to its condition, and deficient in many important par- 
ticulars. Its defects were immense and manifold; but Mr. Webster's 
act, which, as a just tribute to his exertions, bears his name, cures all 
those defects, and alone gives him the title of a humane benefactor of 
mankind. It is said, that no man at that time but Mr. Webster, who, 
in addition to his patient habits of labor in the committee room, possessed 
the general confidence of the House, and had a persevering address and 

* Martineau^s Society in America. 
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promptitude in answering objections, could have succeeded in so signal 
an undertaking. 

The admirable head and powerful form of Mr. Webster make him 
everywhere conspicuous; the brow is ample; the eye deep sunk and dark, 
and seated immediately below the strongly marked and shaggy eyebrow; 
the features and contour denote, most expressively, the strength of every 
mental faculty — reflection, judgment, memory, analysis, all are there; 
the countenance in repose sometimes becomes absent and thoughtful, and 
has the expression of an inward employment of the reasoning powers, 
independent of all the external objects, and for the time wholly forgetful 
of their presence; and then, as if the mental exercise had resulted in the 
most undoubted conviction, the whole becomes radiant with intelligence 
and animation. The contrast and transition of expression are very fine. 
His busts represent him more fully than his portraits.* 



The style of Mr. Webster's English, pure, and bold, and massive, is 
moulded by severe and classic taste, to convey the conception of a mind 
of vast proportions. In the knowledge and comprehension of all subjects 
connected with the sciences of law and government he is a master, and 
has attained the distinguished appellation of ^^ Expounder and Defender 
of the Constitution.*" 



"What little I have accomplished," Mr. Webster once said, "has 
been done early in the morning." Like nearly all those men who now 
occupy a prominent position before the world, he has been, and is, an 
early riser. If on either of his farms, he literally rises with the lark, and 
goes forth to enjoy the quiet companionship of his cattle; and if in the 
city, he is up before the sun, and among the first visiters to the market, 
where he not only attends to the necessary duty of supplying his table, 
but also enjoys the conversation of the various rural characters whom he 
meets there, and with whom it is his pleasure to be on intimate terms. 
As his habit of early rising and going to market is known, many citizens, 
who have not otherwise an opportunity of seeing him, embrace these 
morning occasions of meeting him. 

The time intervening between his morning walk and the hour of break- 
fast is always devoted to business, to the writing of letters, marking out 
patches for foreign governments, or unravelling the knotty political ques- 
tions of the day. 

The great charm of Mr. Webster's speeches is the ardent patriotism 
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and devotion to liberty that pervade them; a patriotism^ not of a fanatical^ 
but universal character; not hating other countries from love of native 
soil; but radiating from home a feeling of charity and good-will upon all 
mankind; a devotion to liberty as far removed from licentiousness as 
tyranny; liberty inseparable from virtue, from public and private morals; 
that imposes checks upon itself, and guards against the abuse of its own 
power. It is this which gives to his works their wide-spread popularity. 
It is this which has acclimated them everywhere. It is this which has 
carried the English language further than English arms have ever done; 
to regions of thick-ribbed ice, where day and night make one sad division 
of the year; to the utmost isles of the sea, and lands beyond the solar 
road.* 



Among the items of piscatorial information which have dropped from the 
lips of Mr. Webster, are the following: When he was a boy, the imperial 
salmon, as well as shad, annually visited the Merrimac river in immense 
numbers; and among the discoveries that he then made was this, that 
while the latter fish invariably and exclusively ascended the Winnipiseo- 
gee, the former never failed to continue their journey farther up the 
Merrimac. It often happened, too, that they left the tide water in com- 
pany, but as surely as they approached their parting place, they parted in 
masses, and were soon as widely removed from each other as honest 
politicians are from fanatical abolitionists. The discovery in question 
prompted investigation, when it was found that the temperature of the 
two streams was very different; for while one of them was rather warm 
and ran out of the great Lake Winnipiseogee, the other flowed from the 
ice-cold springs of the White Mountain; and the further fact was ascer- 
tained, that while the shad preferred to cast its spawn in deep and quiet 
waters, the salmon accomplished the same end in the most shallow and 
rapid streams among the hills. 

Mr. Webster also once mentioned to the writer the following circum- 
stances of a kindred character. In speaking of the blue-fish, (the tailor 
of Chesapeake bay,) he said that its favorite food at the north was the 
moss-bunker or bony herring, and that it was one of the very* few fish 
which masticate their food instead of swallowing it whole; and hence it is 
that their line of travel is usually designated by an oily scum which covers 
the water when a school is swimming by. This scum is designated by the 
fishermen as a slicky and when one of them is seen upon the surface of 
the ocean the fisherman is certain of getting into a school of blue fish, and 
of course enjoys fine sport. 

* March's Reminiscences of Congress. 
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In speaking of the tautang or black fish, he also mentioned the singular 
circumstance, that it was within his recollection when this fish was 
entirely unknown in Massachusetts bay, though abundant there at the 
present time; and the writer knows from experience that it is not taken 
as far south as Chesapeake bay, excepting once and a while, one in the 
harbor of Charleston, whose ancestors were taken there a few years ago 
by way of experiment. 



On one occasion, (when first Secretary of State, but at home on a brief 
Tisit,) he happened to be out fishing for mackerel in his smack, offMarsh- 
field. The fish were abundant, and there was quite a number of local 
fishermen on the ground. While the sport was at its height, however, 
Mr. Webster discovered in the offing, rapidly approaching, what he sup- 
posed to be a stranger sail. He questioned Seth Peterson in regard to 
the matter, and was convinced that his sttspicions and fears were correct; 
whereupon he impatiently demanded in what direction, with the present 
wind, the smack could sail the fastest ? The reply was, " with her eye 
towards Halifax;" when Mr. Webster exclaimed, "Its a hard case. 
Skipper, but press forward with all speed, for the master of yonder vessel 
is evidently an office seeker. ^^ 

The truth was, there lived a man in the neighboring town of Scituate 
who had for months past been bothering him for an appointment, so that 
the fears of the Secretary were well grounded. 



Forty years ago a journey from Washington city to New England was 
an important undertaking, and during the early spring months almost an 
impossibility. The consequence was, that, at the adjournment of Con- 
gress, a party of members from the north would sometimes club together, 
and, chartering a comfortable vessel, return home by water. Of such a 
party was Mr. Webster a member in the spring of 1812, and, though 
they anticipated a tedious voyage, he was the only individual who had 
the sagacity to take with him a collection of books. Of all those who 
profited by these books, there was one honorable gentleman who was more 
famous ibr his much speaking than for his wisdom, and in this particular 
not unlike some of his successors of the present day. The first book that 
he lighted upon was Gulliver^ s Travels^ and in this he was so intensely 
interested as to read it through a number of times at the expense occa- 
sionally of sweet sleep and warm dinners; and, when he returned the 
Tolume, he thanked Mr. Webster for the use thereof, told him it was 
one of the most interesting books he had ever read, and then added, " Do 
igou really believe^ sir, that it is an authenUc recordV^ " As a matter of 
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course," replied Mr. Webster, "since it is distinguished for its re- 
markable minuteness.^^ 



Many years ago, when Mr. Webster was travelling through the State 
of Ohio, accompanied by a friend, he chanced to stumble upon a jovial 
party of Buckeye farmers who were enjoying the sport of a turkey shoot- 
ing match. Having puUed up his horses, for the purpose of satisfying 
his curiosity, he was invited to try his hand, and accepted the offer. He 
selected what he thought one of the best rifles, examined it with the air 
of a good shot, raised it to his eye, and sent a bullet directly through the 
centre of the target. The biggest of the turkeys was immediately pre- 
sented to him, and then the Buckeye gentlemen worked themselves into 
a state of excitement as to who the stranger marksman could be. They 
invited him to partake of a dinner with them at the adjoining tavern, and 
he assented. While at the table Mr. Webster's friend thought it his 
duty to introduce the "great unknown'' to the company; and, having 
done so, what was their astonishment to learn that he was the same man 
who had delivered a famous speech in Congress. He of course gratified 
his newly-made friends by addressing them a few appropriate remarks; 
and, when he continued his journey, they accompanied him on the way 
a distance of twenty miles. And they tried hard, too, to induce him to 
make another of his " crack shots;" but he was, of course, too sagacious 
to run the risk of losing his recently acquired reputation. 



A writer in the Virginia Mvocate, who happened to hear Mr. Web- * 
ster's speech in reply to Colonel Hayne, thus uniquely chronicled his 
opinion of the orator: 

" He was a totally different thing from any public speaker I ever heard. 
I sometimes felt as if I were looking at a mammoth treading, at an equable 
and stately pace, his native cane brake; and, without apparent conscious- 
ness, crushing obstacles which nature had never designed as impediments 
to him." 



On one occasion in 1834, just as Mr. Webster had risen in his seat to 
present a memorial to the Senate, a person seated in the gallery, and hav- 
ing the appearance of a preacher, suddenly shouted out: "My friends, 
the country is on the brink of destruction. Be sure that you act on cor- 
rect principles. I warn you to act as your consciences may approve. 
God is looking down upon you, and if you act upon correct principles you 
will get safely through." As soon as he had made an end of this brief 
oration he very leisurely stepped back, and made his way out of the galr- 
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lery before the officers of the house had time to reach him. The pre- 
sident and Senate were aU surprised, and it was some time before the 
usual tranquility was restored. During the commotion Mr. Webster 
had remained standing, and the first sentence that he uttered was this: 
^^As ihi gentleman in the gallery has conclvded^ I vnll proceed with my re- 
marks.^^ 



When Mr. Webster was at the Capon Springs, the yeomanry of that 
portion of Virginia came a distance of fifty miles to shake him by the 
hand; one old revolutionary soldier having walked no less than fifteen 
miles; and it is said that when he concluded the address there delivered, 
an old man went towards him with tottering steps, and having put his arms 
around him, exclaimed: ^<God bless you, for you are the greatest and best 
man in the world." 



The following circumstance is a somewhat remarkable instance of the 
effect of Mr. Webster's eloquence. There had been a constitutional 
question pending between the Charlestown and Warren bridges, which 
connect the city of Boston with the -main land, and Mr. Webster had 
delivered an argument in favor of the former, when the price of the shares 
thereof immediately rose from two hundred to twelve hundred dollars, 
while those of the other went down to a most ruinous extent. 



A gentleman of Nantucket once accosted a friend by saying: ^^I have 
wished to see you for some days; for I am in trouble, and wish your 
friendly advice." "What can it be," replied the other. "Why, I have 
a lawsuit, and Webster is opposed to me; what shall 1 do?" "My advice 
is," was the answer, "that your only chance of escape is to send to 
Smyrna and import a young eartJiquake, 



When Mr. Webster was in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1847, he 
concluded a brief speech in the following manner: 

"Gentlemen, allow me to tell you of an incident. At Raleigh, a gen- 
tleman purposing to call on me, asked his son, a little lad, if he did not 
wish to go and see Mr. Webster. The boy answered, <Is it that Mr. 
Webster who made the spelling book, and sets me so many hard lessons; 
if so, I never want to see him as long as I live." 

"Now, gentlemen, I am that Mr. Webster, who hold sentiments, on 
some subject, not altogether acceptable, I am sorry to say, to some por- 
tions of the South. But I set no lessons. I make no spelling-books. 
If I spell out some portions of the Constitution of the United States in a 

4 
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manner different from that practised by others^ I readily concede, never- 
theless, to all others a right to disclaim my spelling, and adopt an ortho- 
graphy more suitable to their own opinions, leaving all to that general 
public judgment to which we must, in the end, all submit.'' And when 
he took his seat the following toast was submitted: ^^Here's to the agree- 
able schoolmaster — who sets no lessons." 



At the time that Col. Hayne made his attack upon Mr. Webster in 
the Senate, that paragon of a man and political-writer, Joseph Gales, esq., 
happened to be present. Hearing that Mr. Webster intended to reply, 
and would probably be quite brief, he resolved to try his hand, for this 
particular occasion, at his long-neglected vocation of short-hand reporter. 
He undertook the task, but finding that the "reply" was likely to occupy 
a number of hours instead of some thirty minutes, the magnitude of the 
labor that it would be to write out his notes appeared so formidable that 
he shrunk from it as an impossibility, with the many engagements that 
demanded his attention. The friends of Mr. Webster urged upon Mr. 
Gales the imperative necessity of writing out the speech, but the prospect 
was gloomy, when suddenly an intimation was received from Mrs. Gales, 
(who had in former years been in the habit of assisting her husband in 
elaborating his reports) that she would do all in her power to write out the 
speech in full. The result was, that in the course of a week a copy Tvas 
presented to Mr. Webster in the handwriting of Mrs. Gales, and when 
published in the JSTational Intelligencer had an unprecedented circula- 
tion. The original notes, adorned with a few unimportant alterations in 
the handwriting of Mr. Webster himself, were subsequently neatly bound 
in a volume, and now constitute one of the attractions of Mr. Gales' pri- 
vate library. And the writer of this paragraph has been informed by 
Mr. Gales that the superb speech in question was far more brilliant and 
impressive in its delivery than it now appears upon paper. 



In the great, argumentative conflict between Mr. Webster and Colonel 
Hayne, the latter complained of the former's assault upon him instead of 
Colonel Benton, who had preceded him in the debate, and who was the origi- 
nator of the controversy. Mr. Webster, who had never thought proper 
before that time to notice Colonel Benton in debate, replied to Colonel 
Hayne, "that it was a matter of no consequence who was the drawer, he 
had found a responsible endorser, and he chose to look to him." 

At a dinner party a few evenings thereafter, Mr. W^^ster and Mr. 
Preston, of South Carolina, (Hayne's successor in the Senate,) happened 
to be placed opposite to each other at table, and were indulging in sportive 
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conversation^ when, (in reference to something Mr. Webster playfully 
addressed to a lady beside him,) Mr. Preston observed to Mr. Webster, 
"I will maintain any -thing the lady asserts.'* Mr. Webster replied, 
** that he should require no endorser for the lady." " And yet," rejoined 
Mr. Preston, " I have known you to resort to an endorser in preference to 
a drawer." The allusion was manifest, and though appreciated for its 
wit, was more highly thought of as evidencing the elevated tone of feeling 
which could render subservient to purposes of social pleasure, even the 
sharpest weapons of political warfare. 



On the evening following the delivery of the reply to Colonel Hayne 
there was a reception at the White House, and the rival champions hap- 
pening to be present on the occasion, were of course the lions. The 
East-room was crowded to excess, and while Mr. Webster stood at one 
end, chatting with his friends, apparently but little exhausted by the exer- 
tion of the day, severe as it had been, the flush of excitement still linger- 
ing upon his noble countenance. Colonel Hayne stood at the other, re- 
ceiving the congratulations of his friends, and bearing himself like a south- 
ern gentleman, as he was in every particular, and as if the idea of being 
numbered with the vanquished had never entered his mind. With others 
he went up to compliment Mr. Webster on his brillant effort, but before 
he had a chance to speak the former accosted him with his usual courtesy; 
" How are you this evening, Colonel Hayne ?" To which the Colonel 
replied good humoredly, ** none the better for youy sir /" 



Portraits and busts of Mr. Webster have been executed almost without 
number, but no artist has had better opportunities of representing him, or 
has succeeded more completely, than Mr. Healey. His picture of the 
United States Senate Chamber, as it appeared during the delivery of the 
famous reply to Colonel Hayne, is a production of great merit and value, 
and in every particular a worthy representation of the memorable scene. 
The subject was indeed a passive one, and did not admit of any display of 
merely physical action, but the interest was that of pure intellect and 
matter of fact patriotism, wherein it differed materially from what are gen- 
erally termed historical paintings. It is however an historical picture of a 
high order, for it contains veritable portraits of one hundred and thirty 
persons, a large proportion of whom are distinguished American states- 
men; while the remainder are composed of some of the chief literary 
men of the country, and a few of the ladies who adorned the society of 
Washington city at the time of the great debate. In the centre of this truly 
splendid audience stands Mr. Webster, noble beyond compare in mere 
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countenance. He stands directly in front of the President of the Senate, 
(Mr. Calhoun,) but instead of looking at him, at his antagonist, (Colonel 
Hayne,) or at the audience, he seems to be in a momentary trance, with 
his eyes fixed on vacancy, as if marshalling his thoughts for this burst of 
eloquence : 

*^ While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread out before us, for us and our children. Beyond that I seek not to 
penetrate the veil. God grant that, in my day, at least, that curtain may 
not rise. God grant that on my vision never may be opened what lies 
behind. When my eyes shaU be turned to behold, for the last time, the 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, bel- 
ligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fra- 
ternal blood ! Let their last, feeble, and lingering glance rather behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known and honored throughout 
the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their 
original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured; 
bearing for its motto no such miserable interrogatory as. What is all this 
worth ? • Nor those other words of delusion and folly, Ldberty firsts arid 
Union afterwards; but everywhere spread all over in characters of living 
light, blazing on all its ample folds, as they float over the sea and over 
the land, and in every wind under the whole heavens, that other senti- 
ment, dear to every true American heart, Liberty and Union, now and 

FOREVER, one AND INSEPERABLE !" 

Mr. Healey's picture is the result of many laborious years, and he may 
congratulate himself with the reflection, that he has not only produced a 
work of decided excellence in itself, both as a gallery of portraits, but as 
an historical picture, and one also which will increase in value continu- 
ally. 

When he first formed the purpose of painting this picture, he was en- 
gaged in executing a series of portraits of the Presidents of the United 
States, and other distinguished American statesmen5 under a commission 
from the late King of the French, who desired to add them to the great 
historical collection in the Royal museum of Versailles. Mr. Healey was 
also subsequently engaged in painting the portraits of historical personages 
in England, for the same patron and the same destination, at which time 
he was kindly permitted to suspend this commission, in order that he 
might repair to America, and paint from life the likenesses introduced in 
the large picture. Before he could resume his labors in England, the 
revolution g£ 184S terminated the Royal commission; but he returned to 



France with the fruit of his studies and labors in this country, that he 
might be able to mature the composition and complete the execution of his 
great picture, with the advantage of constant reference to the productions 
of the old masters, and in the spring of 1851 the work was completed. 



A sanctimonious lady once called upon Mr. Webster, in Washington, 
with a long and pitiful story about her misfortunes and poverty, and asked 
him for a donation of money to defray her expenses to her home in a 
western city. He listened with all the patience he could manage, ex- 
pressed his surprise that she should have called upon him for money 
simply because he was an officer of the Government, and that, too, when 
she was a total stranger to him, reprimanded her in very plain language 
for her improper conduct, and handed her a note of fifty dollars. 



The following characteristic anecdote is related of Mr. Webster, and 
is said to have occurred when he was much engaged in the Senate, and at 
a period of great excitement in the councils of the nation. 

He had called upon the cashier of the bank where he kept an account, 
for the purpose of getting a draft discounted, when that gentleman ex- 
pressed some surprise, and casually inquired why he wanted so much 
money ? " To spend; to buy bread and meat,'' replied Mr. Webster, a 
little annoyed at this speech. 

" But,'' returned the cashier, "you already have upon deposite in the 
bank no less than three thousand dollars, and I was only wondering why 
you wanted so much money." 

This was indeed the truth, but Mr. Webster had forgotten it; in de- 
voting his mind to the interests of his country, he had forgotten his own. 



Those who have blamed, or may blame, Mr. Webster for his occa- 
sional apparent indifference to the questions which agitate the public mind, 
will do well to remember that his motto is, that 

** &ome questions will improve by keeping.^^ 

His whole career as a statesman and a diplomatist has illustrated the 
wisdom of this course of conduct, and indeed, it is the only one upon 
which a solid and permanent reputation can be built. The history and 
present position of the journal known as the J^ational Intelligencer ^ con- 
stitute another prominent illustration of the truth of the motto. 



It 4s undoubtedly a fact beyond dispute, that no American has been more 
frequently entertained at complimentary dinners, during the last half cen- 
tury, than Mr. Webster, and it has occurred to the writer that his read«> 
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ers might be pleased to peruse the following toasts or sentiments. They 
are selected from a large number of similar character^ and may be con- 
sidered as fairly echoing the opinions of the public in regard to their dis- 
tinguished subject: 

Charleston. 

OvkT Guest, He has a heart big enough to comprehend his whole country — a head wise 
enough to discern her best interests ; we cheer him on his way to view her in all her va- 
rious aspects; well assured, that the more he sees of her, the better he will like her. 

C(mc<yrd. 

DtmUl Webster. A workingman of the first order. New Hampshire rejoiced in the 
promise of the youth; his country now glories in the performance of the man, 

Boston, 

Our distinguished Guest, Worthy the noblest homage which freemen can give, or a 
freeman receive — the homage of their hearts. 

J^ew York. 

Our Guesty Daniel Webster. To his talents we owe a most triumphant vindication of 
the great principles of the Constitution. 

Baltimore. 

Darnel Webster. His countrymen award him the proudest honors of statesmanship, and 
the Republic has recorded his services on the enduring pillars of her Union. 

Baltimore, 

His country will never forget that his fame has extended her own amongst the nations 
of the world. 

Capon Springs. 

Daniel Webster, our distinguished Gwst. The jurist and statesman, who has illustrated 
the glory of our country. The champion of the Constitution and the Union, who has 
sown the seed of constitutional liberty broadcast over the civilized world. 

Cincinnati. 

The Constitution of the United States. Ambiguous and obscure only to the ambitious 
and corrupt; when assailed by such, may there ever be found among the people a Daniel 
toho can interpret the writing. He may be cast among lions, as many as you please; but 
even there, will he be found the master spirit. 

Bangor. 
Daniel Webster. The pride of his country and the glory of human nature. 

Hallowell. 

Owr disUnguithed Guest. The Ghranite State has the honor of his birth, the Bay State 
of his residence, but to the Federal Union belongs his services and talents. 
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HallowelL 

The Granite State, She has well deserved the name, since she has produced a mighty 
rock, oar only defence against general corruption. 

•dlbany. 

The Constitution of the United States and Daniel Webster, inseparable now, and in- 
separable in the records of time and eternity. 

Jinnapolig. 

Daniel Webster. Maryland shows her attachment to the Union by honoring its ablest 
defender. 

Syracuse. 
The Constitution and its greatest expounder; the Union and iu ablest defender. 

J\rew York. 

The State of Maasaehusetts honored in a citizen who is received with the acclamations of 
the world. 

Cincinnati. 
(The following was sent to a dinner-party by a lady.) 

Daniel Webster — 

"Westward the eastern star has bent its way. 
May more than empire bless its cloudless ray.'^* 



Considered merely as literary productions, Mr. Webster's speeches 
and forensic arguments take the highest rank among the best productions 
of the American intellect. They are also thoroughly national in their 
spirit and tone, and full of principles, arguments, and appeals, which 
come directly home to the hearts and understandings f f the great body of 
the people. They contain the results of a long life of mental labor em- 
ployed in the service of the country. They give evidence of a complete 
familiarity with the spirit and workings of our institutions, and breathe 
the bracing air of a healthy and invigorating patriotism. They are replete 
with that true wisdom which is slowly gathered from the exercise of a 
strong and comprehensive intellect on the complicated concerns of daily 
life and duty. They display qualities of mind and style which would give 
them a high place in any literature, even if the subjects discussed were 
less interesting and important; and they show, also, a strength of personal 
character, superior to irresolution and fear, capable of bearing up against 
the most determined opposition, and uniting to the utmost boldness in 
thought the utmost intrepidity in action. In all the characteristics of 

* Joornali of tbe day. 
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great literary performances, they are fully equal to many works which 
have stood the test of ages, and baffled the skill of criticism. Still, though 
read and quoted by every body, though continually appealed to as author- 
ities, though considered as the products of the most capacious understand- 
ing in the country, few seem inclined to consider the high rank they hold 
in our literature, or their claims among the greatest works which the 
human intellect has produced during the last fifty years. 

They have an interest and value apart from the time and occasion of 
their delivery, for they are storehouses of thought and knowledge. The 
speaker descends to no rhetorical tricks and shifts;' he indulges in no 
parade of ornament. A self-sustained intellectual weight is impressed on 
every page. He rarely confounds the processes of reason and imagination, 
even in those popular discourses intended to operate on large assemblies. 
He betrays no appetite for applause, no desire to win attention by the 
brisk life and momentary sparkle of flashing declamation. Earnestness, 
solidity of judgment, elevation of sentiment, broad and generous views of 
national policy, and a massive strength of expression, characterize all his 
works. We feel, in reading them, that he is a man of principle, not a 
man of expedients; that he never adopts opinions without subjecting them 
to stern tests, and that he recedes from them only at the bidding of rea- 
son and experience. He never seems to be playing a part, but always 
acting a life. 

The ponderous strength of his powers strike us not more forcibly than 
the broad individuality of the man. Were we unacquainted with the his- 
tory of his life, we could almost infer it frop his works. Every thing in 
his productions indicate the character of a person who has struggled 
fiercely against obstacles, who has developed his faculties by strenuous 
labor, who has been disciplined in the affairs of the world. There is a 
manly simplicity and clearness in his mind, and a rugged energy in his 
feelings, which preserve him from all the affectations of literature and 
society. He is great by oiiginal constitution. What nature originally 
gave to him, nature has to some extent developed, strengthened, and 
stamped with her own signature. We never consider him as a mere 
debater, a mere scholar, or a mere statesman; but as a strong, sturdy, 
earnest man. The school and the college could not fashion him into any 
foreign shape, because they worked on materials too hard to yield isasily to 
conventional moulds. 

The impression of power we obtain from Webster's productions — a 
power not merely of the brain, but of the heart and physical temperament, 
a power resulting from the mental and bodily constitution of the whole 
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man — ^is the source of his hold upon our respect and admiration. We feel, 
that under any circumstances, in any condition of social life, and at almost 
any period of time, his great capacity would have been felt and acknow- 
ledged. He does not appear, like many eminent men, to be more pecu- 
liarly calculated for his own age than for any other; to possess faculties 
and dispositions which might have rusted in obscurity, had circumstances 
been also propitious. We are, sure that as an old baron of the feudal time, as 
an early settler of New England, as a pioneer in the western forests, he 
would have been a Warwick, a Standish, a Boon. His childhood was 
passed in a small country village, where the means of education were 
scanty, and at a period when the country was rent with civil dissentions. 
A large majority of those who are called educated men have been surrounded 
by ?l11 the implements and processes of instruction; but Webster won his 
education by baffling against difficulties. ^^A dwarf behind a steam engine 
can remove mountains; but no dwarf can hew them down with a pickaxe; 
and he must be a Titan that hurls them abroad with his arms." Every 
step in that long journey, by which the son of the New Hampshire farmer 
has obtained the highest rank in. social and political life, has been one of 
strenuous effort. The space is crowded with incident, and tells of obsta- 
cles sturdily met and fairly overthown. His life and his writings seem 
to bear testimony that he can perform whatever he strenuously attempts. 
His words never seem disproportioned to his strength. Indeed, he rather 
gives the impression, that he has powers and impulses in reserve, to be 
employed when the occasion for their exercise may arise. In many of his 
speeches, not especially pervaded by passion, we perceive strength indeed, 
but "strength half-leaning on his own right arm.'' He has never yet 
been placed in circumstances where the full might of his nature, in all its 
depth of understanding, fiery vehemence of sensibility, and adamantine 
strength of will, have been brought to bear on any one object, and strained 
to their utmost. We have referred to Webster's productions as being 
eminently national. Every one familiar with them will bear us out 
in the statement. In fact, the most hurried glance at his life would 
prove, that, surrounded as he has been from his youth with Ameri- 
can influences, it could hardly be otherwise. His earliest recollec- 
tions must extend nearly to the feelings and incidents of the revo- 
lution. His whole )ife since that period has been passed in the country 
of his birth, and his fame and honors are all closely connected with Amer- 
ican feelings and institutions. His works all refer to the history, the 
policy, the laws, the government, the social life, and the destiny of his 
own land. They bear little resemblance in their tone and spirit to pro- 
ductions of the same class on the other side of the Atlantic. They have 

come from the heart and the understanding of one into whose very nature 
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the life of his country has passed. Without taking into view the influ^ 
ences to which his youth and early manhood were subjected, so well cal- 
culated to inspire a love for the very soil of his nativity, and to mould his 
mind into accordance with what is best and noblest in the spirit of our 
institutions, his position has been such as to lead him to survey ob- 
jects from an American point of view. His patriotism has become part 
of his being. Deny him that, and you deny the authorship of his works. 
It has prompted many of the most majestic flights of his eloquence. It 
has given intensity to his purposes, and lent the richest glow to his 
genius. It has made his eloquence a language of the heart, felt and un- 
derstood over every portion of the land it consecrates. On Plymouth 
Rock, on Bunker's Hill, at Mount Vernon, by the tombs of Hamilton and 
Adams, and Jefferson and Jay, we are reminded of Daniel Webster. 
He has done what no national poet has yet succeeded in doing — associated 
his own great genius with all in our country's history and scenery; which 
makes us rejoice that we are Americans. He has made the dead past a 
living present. Over all those events in our history which are historical, 
he has cast the hues of strong feeling and vivid imagination. He cannot 
stand on one spot of ground, hallowed by liberty or religion, without being 
filled by the genius of the place; he cannot mention a name, consecrated 
by self-devotion and patriotism, without doing it eloquent homage. See- 
ing clearly, and feeling deeply, he makes us see and feel with him.* 



A Quaker gentleman of Nantucket once called upon Mr. Webster, at 
his office in Boston, for the purpose of securing his services in a suit 
which was about to be tried on the Island, and wound up his appeal by 
demanding his terms. 

" I will attend to your case for one thousand dollars,'' replied Mr. 
Webster. 

The client demurred, but finding that the lawyer would not visit Nan- 
tucket for a less amount than the one specified, he promised to pay the 
proposed fee, provided Mr. Webster would agree " to attend to any 
other matters that he might present during the sitting of the court," to 
which Mr. Webster consented. 

The appointed time arrived, and Mr. Webster was at his post. The 
leading case of his client was brought forward, argued, and decided in his 
favor. Another case was taken up, and the Quaker assigned it to the care 
of Mr. Webster, when it was satisfactorily disposed of; another still, 
and with the same result; and still another, and another, until Mr. Web- 
ster became impatient and demanded an explanation; whereupon the 
client remarked: 

Whipple's Essays. 
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<< I hired thee to attend to all the business of the court, and thou hast 
done it handsomely: so here is thy money, one thousand dollars." 

The best of Mr. Webster's speeches have been acknowledged to be 
the soundest exposition of Constitutional law ever given to the country. 
As Mr. Marsh has written, they constitute a chart of Government. And, 
as in the ancient days of Rome, the magistrates, whenever danger pressed 
the eternal city, consulted the Sybilline books, to know what measure of 
safety to pursue; so, under our Government, with us, and with posterity, 
these inspired productions of his great mind, in times of peril to the Con- 
stitution and the Union, will ever be resorted to as the only hope or 
means of preservation. By their saving guidance, the Constitution 
AND the Union, "one and inseparable,'' may survive every storm, and 
ride victorious through eveiy gale. 

Attachment to the Union of the States has amounted with Mr. Webster 
to a passion. It was his earliest love, and will endure to his latest breath. 
In whatever situation he has been placed, it has filled his heart and con- 
trolled his conduct He has made everything, in public life, subsidiary to 
this. It has grown with his growth, and strengthened with his strength, 
till it has become a part of his moral being. 

The past is security for the future; no matter how much his motives 
may be arraigned, his conduct vilified, or his personal feelings outraged, 
he will maintain, steadfast and unshaken, his devotion to the Constitution 
and the Union. He will neither forego nor qualify that ardent devotion 
at the instigation of angry clamor, or be diverted a hair's breadth from his 
consistent course, by the frowns or smiles of power, whether centered in 
one man or the million. He knows no change. He takes no step back- 
wards; whatever denunciation or whatever blandishments surround him, 
he will be true, whoever else is faithless. As well might we expect the 
North Star — ^in all time, that unsubsidized guide to the mariner — ^to with- 
hold his light and refuse to shine, because the needle, with fickle polarity, 
inclines to some other luminary. 

"I am," he says now, as he said before, "where I have ever been, and 
ever mean to be. Standing on the platform of the general Constitution — 
a platform broad enough, and firm enough, to uphold every interest of the 
whole country — I shall still be found. Entrusted with some part in the 
administration of that Constitution, I intend to act in its spirit, and in the 
spirit of those who framed it. I would act as if our fathers who formed it 
for us, and who bequeathed it to us, were looking on me — as if I could 
see their venerable forms bending down to behold us from the abodes 
above. I would act, too, as if the eye of posterity was gazing on me. 
"Standing thus, as in the full gaze of our ancestors and our posterity, 
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having received this inheritance from the former, to be transmitted to the 
latter, and feeling that, if I am formed for any good, in my day and gen- 
eration, it is for the good of the whole country, no local policy or local 
feeling, no temporary impulse, shall induce me to yield my foothold on 
the Constitution and the Union. 

"I came into public life in the service of the United States. On that 
broad altar, my earliest, and all my public vows, have been made. I pro- 
pose to serve no other master. So far as depends on any agency of mine, 
they shall continue United States; united in interest and affection; united 
in everything in regard to which the Constitution has decreed their union; 
united in war, for the common defence, the common renown, and the 
common glory; and united, compacted, knit firmly together, in peace, for 
the common prosperity and happiness of ourselves and our children." 



WEBSTER, 



BT MISS AMMK O. LYNCH. 



"When I and all those that hear me shall have gone to our last homes, and when the mould may have 
gathered on our memories, as it will on our tombs." — Webster^s Speech in the Senate, JiUy, 1850. 



The mould upon thy memory! No, 

Not while one note is rung. 
Of those divine, immortal songs 

Milton and Sfaakspeare sung'; — 
Not till the night of years enshrouds 

The Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

No! let the flood of Time roll on. 
And men and empires die; — 

Genius enthroned on lofly heights 
Can its dread course defy. 

And here on earth can claim the gift 
Of immortality I 

Can save from that Lethean tide 

That sweeps so dark along, 
A people's name; — a people's fame 

To future time prolong. 
As Troy still lives and only lives 

In Homer's deathless song. 

What though to buried Nineveh 

The traveller may come. 
And roll away the stone that hides 

That long forgotten tomb; — 
He questions its mute past in vain; 

its oracles are dumb. 

What though he stand where Balbec stood 

Gigantic in its pride; 
No voice comes o'er that silent waste. 

Lone, desolate, and wide; — 
They had no bard, no orator. 

No statesman,— and they died. 



They lived their little span of life, 
. They lived and died in vain; — 
They sank ingloriously beneath 

Oblivion's silent reign. 
As sank beneath the Dead Sea wave 
The Cities of the Plain. 

But for those famed, immortal lands, 
Greece and imperial Rome, 

Where Genius left its shining mark. 
And found its chosen home. 

All eloquent with mind they speak, . 
Wood, wave, and crumbling dome. 

The. honeyed words of Plato still 

Float on the echoing air. 
The thunders of Demosthenes 

^gean waters bear. 
And the pilgrim to the Forum hears 

The voice of Tully there. 

And thus thy memory shall live. 
And thus thy fame resound. 

While far-off future ages roll 
Their solemn cycle round. 

And make this wide, this fair New World, 
An ancient classic ground. 

Then with our Country's glorious name 
Thine own shall be entwined; 

Within the Senate's pillared hall 
Thine ima^e shall be shrined; 

And on the nation's Law shall ffleam 
Light from thy giant mind. 



Our proudest monuments no more 
May rise to meet the sky. 

The stately Capitol o'erthrown, 
Low in the dust may lie; 

But mind, sublime above the wreck, 
Immortal— cannot die. 
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THE PUBLIC LIFE OF MR. WEBSTER. 



These interesting memorials of Mr. Webster would hardly be 
complete without a brief and connected history of his public life, 
preliminary to which we will give a few facts in his personal history. 
He was born in the town of Salisbury, New Hampshire, on the 18th 
of January, 1782. The family originally came from Scotland more 
than two centuries ago. His earliest known progenitor was Thomas 
Webster, who settled at Hampton, New Hampshire, in 1636. The 
Statesman inherited his sturdy frame, dark features, black hair, &c., 
from his father's mother, daughter of Rev. Stephen Batchelder, and 
a woman of remarkable force of character. His own mother was 
also a woman of rare intellectual powers. His father, after fighting 
Well for his king and country in the French and Indian Wars, ob- 
tained, after the peace of 1763, a grant of land in Salisbury, at the 
head of the Merrimac River, and there built his log-cabin, and com- 
menced his clearing in 1764 — the farthest north of any British 
subject in New England. The log-house long since vanished, as did 
the frame one built beside it, in which Daniel Webster was born ; 
but the farm remains in the family. The future Statesman entered 
Dartmouth College, in 1797, as a Freshman. In 1804, he went to 
Boston, and entered the law-oflSce of the Hon. Christopher Gore. 
In March, 1805, Mr. Webster was admitted to practice in the Suf- 
folk Court of Common Pleas. In May, 1807, he was admitted as 
Attorney and Coimsellor of the Superior Court of New Hampshire. 
In June, 1808, he married Grace Fletcher, the daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher, of Hopkinton, New Hampshire. The fruit of this 
marriage was four children — Grace, Fletcher, Julia, and Edward. 
Only one of these survives — Fletcher, who is now Naval OflScer of 
the Port of Boston. Edward died with the army in Mexico, in 1847, 
while officiating as Major of the Massachusetts Regiment of Volun- 
teers. Julia became Mrs. Appleton, and died some years ago in 
Boston. At the age of thirty, Daniel Webster was elected Repre- 
6 
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sentative in Congress, and took his seat in May, 1813. He was ' 
returned again as a Representative on two distinct occasions, and 
soon distinguished himself. After the adjournment of Congress in 
1816, he left his residence in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and 
established himself in Boston. 

In the fall of 1822, he was so strongly urged to represent Boston 
in Congress that he did not feel at liberty to decline a nomination. 
He was elected, and again took his seat in the National Legislature 
after an absence of six years. In 1823, he distinguished himself by 
a proposition looking to an early recognition of Greek independence, 
and delivered a magnificent speech in its support. He favored, also, 
a like acknowledgment of South American independence. In 1824, 
he made his great Free Trade speech — the ablest ever delivered on 
that side of the question. 

New England unitedly supported John Quincy Adams for Presi- 
dent in 1824, and Mr. Webster concurred, though never personally 
an admirer of Mr. Adams. He and John Randolph were the tellers 
when the House elected Mr. Adams President by the vote of thir- 
teen States to eleven ; and he became one of the ablest and most 
influential supporters of the administration of Adams and Clay. Re- 
elected in 1824 and 1826, with scarcely a show of opposition, Mr. 
Webster was, in the latter year, chosen a Senator of the United 
States. Toward the close of 1827, his first wife died, while he was 
on his way to Washington to take his seat in the Senate. The next 
year (1828) was signalized by the defeat of John Quincy Adams, and 
the accession of Gen. Jackson to the Presidency. 

During the session of 1829-30, occurred the memorable debate on 
Footers Resolution respecting the Public Lands, wherein Mr. Web- 
ster, in replying to Col. Hayne, of South Carolina, vindicated his 
right to rank first among living debaters. It is hardly too much to 
say of his great and lesser speech on that occasion, that they rescued 
the Federal Constitution from a construction fast becoming popular, 
which, once established as correct, must have proved its destruction. 
The constitutional right of any State of the Union to nullify an act 
of Congress, whether by its ordinary Legislature, or by a Convention 
specially called, once admitted as legal, would strip the Federal au- 
thority of all just claim to be considered a Government, and throw 
us back upon the ineflSciency and semi-anarchy of the old Continental 
Confederation. Yet that doctrine of Nullification, so frankly pro- 
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pounded and ably defended by Col. Hayne, in the debate with Web- 
ster, claimed, with much plausibility, to be based upon, and clearly 
deducible from, the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, which are known to have been drafted respectively by Jefferson 
and Madison, and repeatedly reaffirmed as containing the Demo- 
cratic creed respecting the powers of the Federal Government, and 
their rightful limitations. Mr. Webster inexorably demonstrated 
the incompatibility of this doctrine with any real power or force in 
the Federal Government, and, admitting fully the right of Revolution 
as superior to all governments, showed that a State could not remain 
in the Union and assume to nullify acts of Congress upheld by the 
Supreme Court ; that the contrary assumption was condemned by 
the Constitution itself, and utterly at war with the public tranquillity 
and safety. Mr. Webster's speeches arrested the Jackson party on 
the brink of committing itself irretrievably to the doctrine of Nulli- 
fication — a committal which would have proved an act of suicide. 

Mr. Webster remained in the Senate, advocating the recharter 
of the second United States Bank ; condemning the Veto by which 
that recharter was defeated; opposing the re-election of General 
Jackson, and supporting Mr. Clay in opposition to him ; vigorously 
opposing Nullification, when attempted to be put in practice in 1833 ; 
opposing the Tariff Compromise of that year ; the Removal of the 
Deposits, &c. &c. He was a candidate for President in 1836, but 
received the twelve votes of Massachusetts only. He continued to 
serve in the Senate, warmly advocating the election of General 
Harrison in 1840, until he was called thence to take the first place 
in General Harrison's Cabinet, which he continued to fill after the 
untimely death of that lamented patriot. He remained in the Cabi- 
net until 1843, having in the mean time negotiated the Ashburton 
Treaty, whereby our long-disputed North-Eastern Boundary was de- 
finitely settled, and returned to the Senate on the 4th of March, 
1845. He there opposed the Mexican War, as he had previously 
opposed the Annexation of Texas, avowing the most invincible 
repugnance to any act whereby the extension of Slavery should be 
accomplished under the flag or by the power of the United States. 
He did not, however, oppose the granting of supplies for the prose- 
cution of the war. Mr. Webster was a candidate for the Whig 
Presidential nomination at Philadelphia in 1848, but very meagrely 
supported. General Taylor was chosen, but did not profiler any 
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Executive post to the great New-Englander, nor is it known that he 
desired any. 

On the 7th of March, 1860,,while the Country and Congress were 
both agitated by questions connected with the organization of the 
Territories recently acquired from Mexico, and the proposed inter- 
diction of Slavery therein, Mr. Webster made his memorable speech, 
taking ground in favor of a Compromise respecting the Territories, 
and against any act or proviso by Congress aiming to exclude Slavery 
therefrom. He argued that such an act was wholly uncalled for ; that 
the "law of God" had interdicted Slavery therein, and needed no 
re-enactment by man. Thenceforth, Mr. Webster voted steadily 
against the Wilmot Proviso and all kindred measures until, on the 
sudden death of General Taylor (July 11, 1850), he was called by 
Mr. Fillmore to fill once more the first place in the Cabinet, which 
he retained to the last. 

His Death. — The death of this eminent man took place at his 
residence in Marshfield, on Sunday morning, 24th October, 1852, at 
twenty minutes before three o'clock ; and the event created through- 
out the country the most profound emotion. Everywhere the news, 
which went on lightning wings, was received with the tolling of 
bells, and other demonstrations of sorrow. The nation felt that it 
had lost one of its greatest and best men. From a leading j'ournal, 
we take one of the spontaneous, heart-warm tributes to his memory 
that were poured out on all sides when the news of his death was 
received : — 

" Who is there left behind to fill his place ? Who shall venture 
to occupy that lofty intellectual eminence ? One of the mightiest 
lights of the age has gone out ; a light whose radiance was seen and 
admired, not only in the New World, but the Old — everywhere through- 
out the earth where Civilization has planted her altars, and erected 
her shrines, and where Liberty, and Letters, and Oratory, and Elo- 
quence are known and appreciated. The name of Daniel Webster 
and his fame are indeed world-wide. He has been before the Ameri- 
can public for nearly half a century, and he has occupied some of 
the highest and proudest positions. His mind was truly Herculean. 
Its grasp was giantlike. All who came within its influence felt and 
acknowledged its power. As a speaker he was pre-eminent, his style 
being at once clear, forcible, polished, and classical. It was simple. 
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yet sublime. Every mind could understand ; and the thoughts, how- 
ever lofty, were clothed in language apt, forcible, and well chosen. 
As a writer, he has left few behind him who would for a moment 
aspire to a comparison. His Diplomatic Correspondence, his Legal 
Opinions, and his Constitutional Expositions will long be regarded 
as models. All the richness of the English language was at his 
command ; while the treasuries of ancient lore were frequently and 
freely resorted to, and ever with a degree of taste and judgment that 
gave force and effect to their employment. The loss of such a man 
is, indeed, a national loss. It cannot be repaired. The void is dis- 
tinct and palpable, and it may not be filled for years — nay, it may 
be for an age. We have had many great men in this country, gifted, 
accomplished, dazzling, and patriotic. Considering our youth as a 
nation, we have in this respect been eminently favored. We can 
point with pride to our Washington, our Madison, our Hamilton, our 
Jefferson, our Adams, our Calhoun, our Clay, and a host of others ; 
and yet there has lived among us but one Daniel Webster, in his 
peculiar province of massive and mighty intellect. The world of 
mind will mourn the loss of such a master-spirit, while the people of 
the United States will deplore the departure of one of the greatest 
champions of the Union and the Constitution. It is only now that 
he has left us, that the great gifts and extraordinary powers of the 
favorite son of New England will be appreciated. The voice of poli- 
tical calumny will no longer be heard ; but the millions of American 
citizens, glorying in the fame of one so illustrious, will feel that his 
character, his history, and his sunlike career constitute part and 
parcel of the national history and the national glory, and they will 
be eager to pay every possible tribute to his memory." 

The affecting particulars of hig death, which follow, are solemn 
and impressive ; and yet, as showing the clearness of his intellect to 
the last, and the calmness with which he awaited the change, full of 
interest, instruction, and hope. The immediate cause of his death 
wiis hemorrhage of the stomach and bowels, owing to a diseased 
liver, and consequent morbid condition of the blood. Several days 
preceding the termination of his earthly life, the illness from which 
he was suffering assumed an alarming form, and it became but too 
evident that his hours were numbered. His death, as has been 
stated, took place on Sunday morning, 24th October. During the 
forenoon, and early in the afternoon of the day previous, Mr. Web- 
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STER conversed freely and with great clearness of detail in relation 
to his private affairs and the condition of his farms, stating his plans 
fully, and the manner in which he wished to have them carried out. 

About half-past five o'clock, he was again seized with violent 
nausea, and raised considerable dark matter, tinged with blood. 
Exhaustion now increased rapidly, and his physicians held a con- 
sultation, which resulted in a conclusion that his last hour was fast 
approaching. He received the announcement, and requested that 
the female members of his family might be called in : viz.^ Mrs. Web- 
ster, Mrs. Fletcher Webster, Mrs. J. W. Paige, and Miss Downs, of 
New York. To each, calling them individually by name, he addressed 
a few words of farewell and religious consolation. Next, he had 
called in the male members of his family, and the personal friends 
who had been at Marshfield during the last few days : viz., Fletcher 
Webster (his only surviving son), Samuel A. Appleton (his son-in- 
law), J. W. Paige, George F. Curtis, Edward Curtis, of New York, 
Peter Harvey, and Charles Henry Thomas, of Marshfield, and Messrs. 
George J. Abbott and W. C. Zantzinger, both of the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. 

One by one, in deep sorrow, but sustained by his own great ex- 
ample, the members of his family, and the friends and attendants, 
thus came in and took leave of him. He desired them to remain 
near his room, and more than once enjoined on those present, who 
were not of his immediate family, not to leave Marshfield till his 
death had taken place. Reassured by all that his every wish would 
be religiously regarded, he then addressed himself to his physicians, 
making minute inquiries as to his own condition, and the probable 
termination of his life. Conversing with great exactness, he seemed 
to be anxious to be able to mark to himself the final period of his 
dissolution. He was answered that it might occur in one, two, or 
three hours, but that the time could not be definitely calculated. 
" Then,** said Mr. Webster, " I suppose I must lie here quietly till it 
comes.** The retching and vomiting now recurred again. Dr. Jef- 
fries offered to Mr. Webster something which he hoped might give 
him ease. " Something more, Doctor — more; I want restoration.** 

He now had Mr. Peter Harvey called in again, and said to him : 
" Harvey, I am not so sick but that I know you — I am well enough 
to know you. I am well enough to love you, and. well enough to 
call down the richest of Heaven's blessings upon you and yours. 
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Harvey, don't leave me till I am dead — don't leave Marshfield till I 
am a dead man." Then, as if speaking to himself, he said : " On 
the 24th of October, all that is mortal of Daniel Webster will be 
no more." He now prayed in his natural, usual voice — strong, full, 
and clear — ending with " Heavenly Father, forgive my sins, and re- 
ceive me to thyself, through Christ Jesus." 

At half past seven o'clock. Dr. J. M. Warren arrived from Boston 
to relieve Dr. Jeffries, as the immediate medical attendant. Shortly 
after, he conversed with Dr. Jeffries, who said he could do nothing 
more for him than to administer occasionally a sedative potion. 
''Then," said Mr. Webster, "I am to be here patiently till the 
end. If it be so, may it come soon !" 

Between ten and eleven o'clock, he repeated somewhat distinctly the 
words " Poet, poetry. Gray, Gray." Mr. Fletcher Webster repeated 
the first line of the elegy : " The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day." " That's it, that's it," said Mr. Webster, and the book was 
brought and some stanzas read to him, which seemed to give him plea- 
sure. From twelve o'clock till two, there was much restlessness, but 
not much suffering. The physicians were quite confident that there 
was no actual pain, A faintness occurred, which led him to think 
that his death was at hand. While in this condition, some expres- 
sions fell from him indicating the hope that his mind would remain 
to him completely until the last. He spoke of the difficulty of the 
process of dying, when Dr. Jeffries repeated the verse : " Though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me ; Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me." 

Mr. Webster said immediately : " The fact, the fact. That is 
what I want : Thy rod. Thy rod— Thy staff. Thy staff." 

A lethargy followed, from which he soon after aroused, his counte- 
nance animated, and his eye flashing with its usual brilliancy. He 
exclaimed, " I STILL LIVE," and immediately sank into tranquil un- 
consciousness. These were the last words of the world-renowned 
Daniel Webster. His breathing now became fainter, and his 
strength seemed entirely gone. He lingered in this condition until 
twenty minutes before three o'clock, when his spirit left its mortal 
tenement, and returned to God. 

His bedside was surrounded by his son, Fletcher Webster, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paige, Mr. Harvey, Mrs. Levy, Edward Curtis, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Appleton, Drs. Warren and Jeffries, Mr. Abbott, and George T. 
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Curtis. A few moments after he expired, Mrs. Webster entered the 
room to gaze upon the lifeless remains of her beloved partner. The 
scene was painful beyond description. Her grief gave utterance in 
the most agonizing tones of sorrow. But it were vain to attempt to 
mirror the scene. It was a picture never to be forgotten. 

Those who saw Mr. Webster a few moments after death state 
that, though much changed, there remained those characteristics of 
the great man, as strong in death as they had been in life. 

And now, we cannot but say, in the words of an eloquent journal- 
ist : " What a blank is left unfilled in the galaxy of eminently gifted 
men ! The humblest citizen runs his errand, and so, too, the most 
intellectual. Some scarcely leave a trace behind, while others shed 
a lustre along the whole pathway of their existence. To this latter 
class belonged the mighty statesman who has passed to ' that bourne 
from* whence no traveller returns.' But his light has not wholly 
gone out. His sayings and doings will be treasured up and remem- 
bered while old Time keeps on his steady course. The Printing 
Press, that great embalmer of the human intellect, will never allow 
his name to be forgotten, or the splendor of his genius to be over- 
looked. Few care about the body, when they recollect that the vast 
mind of the dead can be retained with the living. Great men never 
die. The fame of the industrious and gifted man wins its way to im- 
mortality, and the untiring Press keeps it there.'' 

On the 29th of October, 1852, the mortal remains of this great 
man were committed to the tomb, which had been some time pre- 
viously erected as the last resting-place of his body. The ceremonies 
on the occasion were of the most solemn, touching, and impressive 
character. Nearly ten thousand persons were present at Marshfield 
to witness and join in the solemn pageant. The funeral discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. E. Alden, and was a most affecting 
tribute to the memory of the departed. After its conclusion, the 
body was borne to the tomb by two black horses. The pall-bearers 
were six farmers of Marshfield, in their simple attire. In all our 
principal cities, while these solemn ceremonies were in progress, 
there was a suspension of business, while the tolling of bells, draped 
flags, and other evidences of sorrow, showed the national sense of 
a great bereavement in the loss of its ablest statesman. 
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■ ilev. J. 8.'Si*fet!rcKk,' *""„...•• * Breokiyn. 

EZRA STILS3 EiilT, D. Dl, Stated Cl«rk of Gen. Assam, of Bresbjrteria»,Chanlir 
• j|QW>WJ0WELl4D.a,Pto^t«Bi«l«i. - '. . H' ■ *• •. 

JOHN BRECKENRroOS, CorieqtpiidiDr Saonjaarr of Assembljr'k Board of EduoatkiL 

SAXIUEL B. WYLIE, D. D., Pastor of tbe Reformed Prosbjrteriao Church. 

N. I|>RII.l):1)vMWnk.dri)^(tadifthCfU4|iK- •■.*:'; 

J0s6i? A BAT ES. D. D., President.^ yjdmpbMy CoJOseB. ... 

'** ''"^"*^*^ •* '^ ** Amheirt Cbflege. ' '/. 

unhrsniiji of YtfrnJKmt, at BbiUA^itaM. 
W*w T«fk City Vmrorntf. 
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TL kOMPriREY, D. D., 
- ji: D^ ORIFFIN. b. D., 
X WHEJSLER, Di b;, 
J. M. MATTHEWS, D. D^ 
QSaaa^ K^BROfirD. 04. 
Jteir. Dr. BfiOWN^, •* ■ ' J«)Eenioii Cdll^/peftA. 

. LEONARD WOODS^D.D^ fXOfcSNff of Tha«k)8y,AMa«wi3tomiaM^ 
TlgOS.Il. SKINNER,. D.D.» •* Sac Rhet. " . ». 

Ret. RALPH EMEftSON; " * EccL kist. - • 

Rev. JOEL PARKER, Pastor of PrflMJIrterian Cbuidi, tt^iir (MktailL 
JOEL HAWES, Dl 0>, ** ' Coi«rq|atioMl Chnioh. Hliiti)rt,-<3b«^' 
N. S. S. BEAMAN, D. a, ** PhMlvtei>%a Church, Txof, N. Y. »'^ 
HARK TUCKER, D.D.," - - « « . > 

Rer. RN. KT8K, » ■ '. •/ . *• ■ iibanjr.^.T/ 

ReT. E. B. EDWARDS, Editor of Quarterly Obserrer. 
Ser. SriSPftEN MASON, Pastor Fiist Conifreg4ttoiail Chueh, Nailtdckik. 
Rot- OfiiV FOWLSR. • •» . - "Ml Rh««t • ' '-• • 

GEORGE W. fiETHUNE, D. D.,Paptor of the First Aeftnrmed Dutch Clitaab, PUMk*. 
Rer. LYMAN BEIECHER, D. D., Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Rev. a p. >f ALLOSY, Piotor Af>tlst Ctauroli^ AngtMa, Ga. 
Rev. S. M. NOEL, <• « « FFankfoit, Ey. 

Tha Comprehernive Commentary contains the whole of Henry's Exposition in a condensed finrn, 
Scott's Practical Observations and'>HirfjinaI References, and a lar^ number of Tenr valuable ptAp- 
logical and critical notes, aaleofeed fkiam various authors. The work appet^ h)4ie'exsen^ wfib 
Judgmmit, fidelity, and care ; and will fumiMi H rich treasure of aoriptond Itnowladga ta the 
Biblical student, and to the teachers of Sa b bat h' Schools and Bible Classes. 

A. ALEXA^IpER, D. D. 

SAMUEL intL'ER, D. D. 

CHARLES HODGE, D. D. 
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UPPINCOTT, OBAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 

<S^e Comp anion tn i^t Sihlt. 

In one super-royal volume. 

DESI&MBD TO ACCOXPAJVT 

THE FAMILY BIBLE, 

OR HENRrS, BCOTT^, CLARKE'S, OILL^S, OR OTHER COMMENTARIES: 

COZTTAIIITKO 

1. A new, full, and complete Concordance; 

nioitTatad ^vith ritoaameotal, tnditknnl, and oriental engraTings, founded on Butterworth's. with 
Cruden's definitioiia; formlog, it it beliaf«d,<Mi many aocoonts. a mora valuable work than either 
Batterworth, Crudea. or any other similar book in the lane:tta(«. 

The value of a Concordance is now generally understood; and tboee who hare used one, coo- 
aider it indiqMnsable in connectian with the Bible. 

2. A G-uide to the Reading and Study of the Bible ; 

Mng Carpeatar'a vnlvaUa BibHoal Companion, lately published in London, eontaitting a «sompletn 
)uBt«7 of thA BiMa, and formins a moat axcaUont fntrodaotian to it* stody. It emtoaoaa tim mi' 
4anoes ef CluManitf, JeviA aati«aitiB8, maaneca, eostooMHarta, utoral lurtety, dea, oftte 
with notes and enfraTiags added. 

8. Complete Biographies of Henry, by Williams; Scott, by his 

son^ Poddridge, by Otton ; 

with aketdtea of the lives and characters, and notioea of the works, of the writera on the Seriptnras 
irtio are qooMd in the Oonunaataiy, living and dead, American and fhreign. 

Thia part of tiM volume not onl^ aftnds a large quantity of interesting and uaefel lendhg Ibr 
piena fluailies, bat wHI also be a sodiee of gratifieation to all tliaoe who are in the habit of ODUolt- 
Ing the Oommentaiy; every one naturally feeliog a desire to know seme particulan of the Uvea aad 
eMffaotamefthoae whose opioiona he aeeks. Appended to thia part, will be a 

BIBLIOTHECA BIBLICA, 

erVstef the hot weeks on the Bttde, of all kiada, ammged under their appropriate heads. 

4. A complete Index of the Matter contained in the Bible Text 

5. A Symbolical Dictionary. 

A TBcy epmpieiieiiaive and valuable IMctioaaiy of Soiptura Symbola, (ocouwing about jC/V«v 
doeely pdnted pages.) by ThMuaa Wevgraa, (author of** Bibbcal Gleantaia,'* dm.) ^irrniTTHnf 
ttrnbuz, La^caater, Huteheson, dtc. 

6. The Work contains several other Articles^ 

Indexes, Tables, dee. &o., and is, 

7. Illustrated l^ a large Plan of Jerusalem, 

identifying, as fur as tradition, Ac, go, tiie original sitea, drawn on the spot by F. Cattwr w ood, of 
Londoa.arehittet. AHo, two stert engravfaigs of portiaila of seven ibfe%n and eight AmerioiB 
dieologlcal Writers, and liumerous wood engravings. 

The whole forms a desirable-.aad nelsemary flind of im^nmUm i fer the use not only of deigymen 
and Sabbath*sdioal teachers, but also fiir frrailiesL Whoa the. great amoant of matter iijnust 
contain is coostdered, it will be deemed exceedingly cheap. 

**I have examined 'The Companion to tha Bible/aad have been sorprfasd to tnd so mueh hiibm*' 
ation introduced into a volume of so moderate a size. It contains a library of sacred knowledge 
and criticism. It will he useful to ministeis who ovm large libraries, and cannot foil to be an 
iavnlaabk help to every feeder of the Bible.*' H GNR Y MORRIS, 

Pastor of Congregational Chnrah,. Vennodt. 

The above work can be had in eeveral gtyles of binding. Prioe YKfmg 

from tl 75 t4 $5 00. 
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UPPINCOTT, GRAMDO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONa 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 

In OTie super-royal volnme. . ' ' 

DERITED PRINCTPALLY FHOBT THE MANNERS. C08T0M8, AWTlQinTIES, TRADITIONS, 
AND FORMS OF SPEECH, RITES, CUMATE, WORKS OF ART, AND 

LHERATURE OF THE BASTERU NAl'IONS : 
EMBODTUra ALL THAT IS VALUABLS IK TBS .WORKS OF 

ROBERTS, BARMZ31, BURDZO^ BAZTdV, teA VDZ.ER, 

And the most .celebmted oriental traTellera. Embracbg ^ao the nb|aot of t^ Folftlaeat of 

Propheqr, m exhibited bj Keith and othere ; with descriptfont of the preaent atate 

oi ooontriet and plaeei Hmitimed ia the Sacred WritinfC". 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS LAtiDSCAPE EM6RAVIN6S, 

IJLOK 8KETPHX8 TAKEN .ON. THE SPOT. . 

Edited by Kev. G£(»iOB Bush, 

Prof^aaor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in the New York City ITntVenity. 

The fmportanoe of this work most he obvioos, and, beinf altojrether iUustratPfe^vrithovt reference 
to doctrines, or other points in which Christians difier, it is hoped it wiU meet with farbor fibm all 
who love the aacred Tolome, and that it will be sufficiently intertrtinf and attnietiws to racommend 
itself, not only to professed Christiatts of all denominations, but also to the general reader. The 
•rrangmnent of the texts iUastrs(ted with the notes, in the ordeir of tlie cbaplen and Tenea'af tlw 
aatlMrized version of the BiUe, wiU reader it oooveaient for reCMrenne to paitienlar paattfree; 
whik tlw eeiMoav JEndw at the end will at oiwe eaahle the leader to tnra lb ereif soltieot «a^^ 
in the Tolnme. 

,Thi$vQliantumtieeiffnMttotakgiherpK*9f Omtmeniaries^ deparlfuaa tf biblia^ 

timucUm,4mi mm bt mti m • eompanUm to Ot CompreAoMfM ^riumtff'ar iDaiMNtateTy, ir t»i 

THE ENQRAVIHtIS 

in this Tolame, it bbeUered, will form no small part (tf ft* attraebans. N* pains hfvebeeaqiaMd 
toprooi^«snoh|» ahonld enibelliBh tliawoiic, ami, at the name tine, illosbrate tha.texL Okjeo- 
tiooa thjBt haye been made to the piokaces oommanlr intvodnced into the Bible, aa beiac niere-ana* 
tioBi of /kaear and tlie imagination, oftan nnlike nalnra. and freweatljrooaveyiag fstos jmnaariwat 
eannot be turged against the pictorial illostrationa of tlus Tokune. Here the fine acta era made 
subaerrient to ntility. the landscape, riews being, without an exception, matter^'faet vinw offlace$ 
wtaitiened in Scripture^ as then ifpfear mt HW prttetU iat; thus fai many instances exhibiting, in the 
moat f<»ciUe manner, to tteeys, the strict and fiforsj fulfilment ef the remarliahle pnH>hBQiM; ''the 
present rained and desolate condition of the cities of Babylon, Nineveh, Selah, &o., and the cooa- 
briM of Edom'and J^gypt,ara aatonishiog examples, and so eompletely exbUfU^r, ia the qAat 
minute piutieolars, every thing which was foretold of them in the height of theif prosperity, that 
no better deaeription can now be given of them than a simple fuotecion from a duipter and verse 
of the Bible written nearly two or tluree thousand years ago.** The publishers are enabled to seleqt 
finom sevenl oolleetlons lately pnbhAed in London, ttte proprietor of one of which says that "aeve- 
liB distingaisbed travellen have aflbrded him the nee ef nearly Thret Bundred Otigiml SketAaP 
of Scripture places, made upon the spot. ** The land of Palestine, it is well known, abotrods in 
aoenea of the most pjoturesque beauty. Syria comprehemda the pnowy heifl^ of i^baaoD, and the 
maiestic mine of l^mor and Baalbee!" ' ' ' . 

The above work can be had in varions styles of binding. 

Price from il 50 to 95 00. 

THE ILLUSTRATED CONCORDANCE, 

In one yolume, royal 8yo. 

A new, ftaTl, and complete Concordance ; illustrated with monumental, tradifloftat, and oriental 
engravings, founded on Botterworth's, with Croden'e deitnltions ; forming, it is beUeved, on meny 
aoooontai a man valuable work than eitiiar Batterworth, Cruden, or aay other atasikff book ia the 



The value of a Concordaaoe is now generally underirtood ; and thoee who have need eae, con- 
sider it indispensable in connectioB with tlie Bible. Some of the many advantages the Illustrated 
Concordance lias over all the others, are, that it contains near two hundred q)propriate engravinci ; 
it; ispdated on fine white paper, with bmatiftal laige ^pe^ 

Price' One i)bllar. 



LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



LIPPINCOTTS EDITION OF 

BAQSTER'S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE. 

la order to develope the peenlmr mtara of the OomprelienslTe Bible, it will only be neceemy 
to embrace iti more prominent featorea. 

lat The SACRED T£XT in that at the Authorized Venion, and ia printed from the editkm eor- 
rected aad iafipnnred by Dr. filanef , whieh, from ita a ccorac y , ia considered the standard edition. 

Sd. The VARIOUS READINGS are fkithftilly printed from the edition of Dr. Blaney, inclnsiT* 
of the translation of the proper names, without the addition or diminution of one. 

3d. In the CUKONOLOGY, peat care haa been talcen to fix the dale of the particular transac- 
tions, which has seldom been done with any degree of exactneas in any former edition of tlie Bible. 

4tii. The NOTES are exclusively ptriloloirical and explanatory, and are not tinctured with aenti- 
ments of any sect or par^. They are aeleeted from the most eminent Biblical crttiCB and eomr 
mentators. 

It is hoped tlwt this edition of the Hdly Bible will be found to contain the esaeiwe vt BlUloal 
research and criticism, that lies dispersed throuc;h an immense number of volames. 

Such is the nature and desif^n of this edition of the Sacred Volume, which, from the Tarious 
elijectti It anbraees. tlM freedom of ita paccea from ail sectarian peculiarities, and the beauty, plafai- 
ness, and correctness of the typo§fraphy, tliat it oannot fail of pruvins acceptable and oaeflii to 
Christians of erery denmninatuMi. 

la addition to the usual referenoea to parallel passages, which are quite full and nnmeioaa, the 
atudent haa all the marg^inal readioga, together with a rich selection of Philological Critical, IBmUh 
ricatj GtogngMcai^ and other valuable notes and remarics, which explain and iUuatrate the aaored 
text. Beaidea the genecal inirudnctioa, oontaining valuable essays on the geauineaeas, •otheotidlif, 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and other topics of interest, there are introductoiy and con- 
dodiug remarks to each book— a lable «i tlM cenlaula of the Bible, by which the different portions 
are so arranged aa to read ii^ an historical order. 

Auanged at the top of each page is the period in whioh the proaineat eaeataof aaorad history 
took place. The ddculatiooa are made for the year of the world before and after Christ, J«Uaa 
Period, the year of the Olympiad, the year of the building of Rome, and other uotatioas of tiaoo. 
At the close is inserted a Chronological Index of the Bible, according to the computation of Aroh> 
bishof Usshor. Also, « fhll and valuable index of the mU^tcU oontaia«d in the Old and Now TMft- 
nieuts, with s careful analysis and arrangement of texts under their appropriate suhJects. 

Mr. Greenfield* the editor of this work, and for some time previous to his death, the auporiatMid- 
ent of the editorial department of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was a moat extraordinaij 
man. In editing the Comprehensive Bible, liis varied and extensive learning was called into suo- 
ceasAil exercise, and appean in happy eomi)inatiaa with siaoera piety aad a sound judgment. The 
Editor of tlie Christian Observer, ailndiag to this work, in an ohituaiy notice of its aathar,apoaka 
of it as a work of "prodigions labour and aesoaioh, at oaco oxhiMting hie nuriod talanta aad pB»* 
found emdition.** 

LIPPINCOTTS EDITION OF 

THE OXFORD QUARTO BIBLE. 

The Publishers have spared neither care nor expense in then: edilk» of the Bible; it ia printed 
on the finest white vellum paper, with large and beautiful type, and bound in the moat substantial 
and splendid manner, ki tho following atylea : Velvet, with richly gilt onumenta ; Turktiy super 
extm, with gilt olaspa; aad in nuneraua others, to ooit tiie taste oi tbe moot fostidioaa. 

OPINIONS OF IHB PBEBS. 

Tn our opinion, the Christian public generally will feel under great obli^tions to the publishers 
of this work for the beautiful tasle. nmangeiiient, and delicate neatness with which they liave got 
it out. TheintriBHk; merit of the Bible reoowraaoda itself; it needs no tinsel omameat to adorn 
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its sacred pages, lu thJsodkion eveiy superfiuoos Mnameut has been avoided, and wo have pr^ 
sented us a perfectly diaste specimen of the Bible, without note or comment. It appears to be just 
what is needed in every fumihr— ^the unaophittietied word of God.* 

"Tho sixe is quarto, priotea with beautiful type, on white, sized veUom paper, of the fineet texture 
and most beautiful surface. The publishers seem to have been solicitoUR to make a perfectly 
unique book, and 4bef have aocoaipUahtfd tiie ottject very saooeosfullv. We trnst that a liberal 
community wiH nfibrd them ain|de remuneration for all tho expense and outlay they have necessa- 
rily incurred in its publication. It is a standard Bible. 

"TiM pubUBhen are Ueasrs. Lippinoott, Gnuubo &Co., Koi 14 North Fourth atreet, Philadol> 
phia." — Bcgtlist Record. 

*<A beautiful quarto edition of the Bible, by L, 6. & Ca Nothiiy ean exoeod the tgrpo in oloor- 
ness and beauty : the paper is nf the fiuest texture, and the whole execuii(m is exceedingly neat. 
No illustrations or oraaiitental type are used. Thmte who prefer a BiMe executed ia perlnat sim- 
phoity.jwt elegaaoo ui i^le, without arlonimon^ wiU pwibohljr mmtx tod oao moBa tothoirt 
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IJPPINCX)TT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 

■ ■ ■ ■ » ' 

LIPFINCOTT'S EDITIONS OF 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

8IX DIFFERENT SIZES, 

Frintad in t3aB boC ■uuwr, with beanUM tyv, on tbe fiaett anwl paper, md bomA ia tb« nwt 
Q>IeiMlid Kul anbttantwl styles. Wamiataa to be correct, end equal to tbe beet fngliah editiom, et 
much len price. To be had with or without pletes; tbe pahlishcn having nippUad ttaenntiTee wHh 
over fifty steel esfmTings, by the first nrtistaL 

Baxter^s Comprehensiye Bible, 

Rojtl 4inaito,eontidmBff the Terioiis readings and marftinal aot«i ; disiiuisitionB on tbe gewrinenees, 
aothentieity. and inqMratioa of the Holy Seriptaree ; ii^rudoctory aad coododing lemariis to eadi 
book ; pbikdogieal and explanatory notes ; table of contents, amw^red in historical order; a 9iui^ 
nologidd index, and Tarioos other nuitter; forming a aoitable book ibr the study of clergymen, 
Sabbatb-scbool teachers, and etodents. 

In neet plain hindiug, from $4 00 to $5 oa—Ia Turkey morocco, extra, gilt eclRiie. ftua t8 00 te 
•12 00.— In do., with splendid phktes, 110 00 to 115 Oa— In do., bevelied akk.gik ciMve«iAiU»* 
jminnlkww, IIA 00 to t25 00. 

The Oxford Quarto Bible, 

Wiehemt note or comment, nidrersally admitted to be the moet beautifal Bible extant. 
In neat plain bindfaig. from t4 00 to 15 00. — In Tarkey moroeoo, extra. gHt edges, 98 00 to 112 OQl 
— >Ia do., with steel engraTings, 110 00 to 115 00. — In do., daspe, &c., with plates and iUamina- 
tloos^ ns 0& to t25 00. ---In Kch velvet, with gilt omamenU, f25 00 to tSO OOl 

Crown OetaTO Bible, 

Printed with large dear type, amking a mart convenient hand Bible for ftaailf nee. 
la aeeC plahi binding, from 75 cents to tl 50. — In Englhih Tarkey morocco, gilt edges, 11 OO to 
n 00.— la da, imitation, Ac., fl 50 to 13 Oa— la do., ela^, dec., 12 50 to fS 00.— la rie|i Telvek^ 
with gift onmrneBts, 95 00 to 110 00. 

Tbe Simday-Sebool Teacber^s Poljglot Bible, with Maps, fte., ' 

In neat pkiA binding, from GO cents to •! oa — In imitation gilt edge. 11 00 to 11 50. —In Tarkey, 
soper extra, II 75 to 12 25.— la do. do., with daspe, 12 50 to 93 75.— In velvet, ikii gilt ora*- 
mntSitSSOto •8 0a 

Tbe Oxford 18mo., or Pew Bible, 

Bi ae«l^laiBMading,fitmi so cents tell 00.— la imitatioa gilt edge. •! O0to»i 5a— IaTark«y 
super «itn,fl 75 to •2 2Si— la do. do., with daspe, •2 50 to •9 75k-'Ia velvet, ridi gOt ovaa. 
meats, •a 50 to •& oa 

Agate 32mo. Bible, 

Printed with larger type than oaj other HaaU or pocket edition extant. 
In neat pbuu binding, from .50 cents to •! 00. — In tncks, or podcet-'book style, 75 cents to •! Oa — 
In roait,1mitatiM{ g|lt efce, •! 00 to 91 501— la Tm-key, super extra, •! 00 to •2 ttk— B^ dDi doi, 
gilt eiaeps, •• 50 to •) 50. — hi velvet, with rieb gilt ornaments, 13 OO to rr oa 

* • 

32mo. IHamond Pocket Bible; 

The neatest, soHdleat, and cheapest editkm of the BiUe pnWiehed. 
In neat plain binding, from 30 to 50 cents. —In tncks, <Nr poekei-book style, 00 ceali ta •! sa— 
In roan, imitation giit edge, 75 cents to •! 2Sl — In Tuiitey, super extra, tl 00 to 11 5a —la do. do., 
gilt elasps, •! 50 to (2 Oa— In velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, $2 50 to •& Oa 

OOKSTAKTLY OK HAND, 
A larg« Hsortmeat of BIBLES, bound in the moet splendid and coet^ styles, with goU aad sivar 
omaments, suitable for presentation ; ranging in price from ItO 00 to 9100 Oa 
A libeial ^bscount made to BookseUers and Agents by tbe Publishers. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE; 

OR. IHCnONA&Y OF THE BIBLE. THEOLOGY, RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY, ALL KBUGIONS, 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, AND MISSIONS 

Desi^raed as a complete Book of Refbrenee oa all Religions Soljects, and Compaaioa to the Bible ; 
forming a dtiet^ and compaet Ubrary of Religiooe Knowledge. Edited by Rev. J. Newtuo Browik 
Ulnatrated bgr wood cu ts, amps, aad engravings oa mfp&t and steeL la oae volume^ rojral Srsit 
Prtee, 94 oa 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Lippincott'8 Standard Editions of 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRATER. 

IN SIX DIFFERENT SIZES. 

ILUTSTRATBD WITH A NUMBER 07 STEBL PLATES AMD TLLUXINATIQK8. 
COtfPBSHSNDINa TH£ XOST VABDED AND SPLENDID ASSORTMENT IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 



THE ILLUMINATED OCTAVO PRAYER-BOOK, 



Piintsd in mrmibmm diSSuwmIt ealoan of ink, uid illotnted with a number of StMl Plates and 
niuraiaations : making <hm of the moot qileadid bodca pablished. To be had in anj varietj of the 
moot cnperti btading, raneini: fai prices. 

In Turlcef, taper extrft, trom f 9 00 to 98 00.— In do. do., with etaaps, tO 00 to tlO 00. —In do. 
do., haveUid awl panelled edgea,t8 00 to 115 PO. — In yelvet, richly anameBteq, tl2 Qftta tV Oa 

8vo. 

In neat plain binding, from tl flO to 12 00.— In imitation gitt edge, 12 00 to 13 00. —In Turkey, 
aaper extra, •> 50 to ti M,— Di doi dtfs» wittL <tevik 03 00 t« <6 Oa —la rehro^ richly gilt onuk 
meata, Iff 00 to tU Oa 

16mo. 

Printed throughout with Uni^e and elegant type. 
In Mat pMn binding, firem 75 oents to f 1 SO.— In Turkey moroceo,eKtra, with plntna. •! 19 to 
•aOO.- Indo.do.,withplBloa,daapa,dEh.,l3 10 to ti 00.— la velvet, %ntkriehly gilt onMMUfi^ 
MOOtntOOOL 

18mo. 

hi neat plain binding, from 25 to 79 cents. —In Torkey morocco, with idates, fl 25 to 12 OOL— &i 
velvet, with richly gilt omameuts, 93 00 to •& 00. 

32mo. 

A beautiful Pocket Edition, with large type. 
InaeatpiaiBbjndbag.fromfiOctmtstotl 00.— Inroaa, imita^ngiltedge,7Bceatato91 50.— In 
Tirkey.super extra, tl 2S to 93 00. —la do. do., giU clasps, 92 00 to 93 00. —la velvet, witk xiefaly 
got onaaMBta, 93 00 to 97 00. • 

32mo., Pearl type. 

In plain binding, from 25 to 37 1-2 cents. -Soon, 37 1-2 to 50 cents. — Imitattoa Turkey, 50 ceota 
to 91 00.- Turkey, super extra, with gQt edge, 91 00 to 91 90. — Focket-teok atfla, 60 to 76 oeata. 

PROPER LESSONS. 

18mo. 

A BEAUTIFUL EDITION, WITH LAROB TTFB. 
la neat plaia binding, from SO cents to 91 00.— la roan, imitation gflt edge, 75 oents to 91 50.-1^ 
Turkey, super extra, 91 50 tp 92 00.— lado. do.,giU«lasps, 92 50io 93 OQl— la velvet, w^xichiy 
gilt oirnameata, 93 00 to 97 00. 
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THE BIBLE 

In.oae aeaMEad portable volume. 

32me.. (a neat plahi binding, from 75 cents to 91 00.— in iaHtaUaa TariMft 91 00 to 91 Ml— III 
Turkey, super extra, 91 50 to 92 SO. 

18rao, in laige type, plain. 91 75 to 92 50.— In Imitatioa, 91 00 to 91 75.— Ta Turkey, auper 
extra. 91 7| to 93 00. Also, with clasps, velvet, ^a. Aa. 



The Errors of Modern Infidelity Illustrated and BeAited. 

BT 8. Iff. SOfiMnrOASR, ▲. BC 

In ope Tolume, 12mo. ; cloth. Just pablished. 

We cannot but regard this work, in whatever tight we view it in reference to its design, as one 
af the nsoit oaiMMlv pmduations of th^ age, and fitted to uproot one of the most fund^ elMrishe4 
and dangerous of all ancient or modem errora. God must bless such a work, armed with his own 
troth, and doing fierce and soccesitful baftl^ agahist black infidelity, which would bring His Majesty 
and Word down to the tribunal of hiimaaTei^^ion,ibrcondemnatiaa4ind annihilation.— A15. l^pc^Mtor. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GEAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHARACTER OF MINISTERS OF RELI- 
GION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BY JOSEPH BELCHER, D. D.. 
BdMor ift •* Tbe Ooaq>lf te Works of Andrew Fttlter/^ •* Robert HaU.^lbft 

** Thk Tenr interestinpr and instmctire collection of pleadTnsr and lolenm reihembranises of many 

fknM nea, lUiwtmtas the diaraoter of tbe day in wfaieb thef lived, aad daJBaa the nr 

elaar^ (haa reiy elaborste eaaayB." — JBa/fonore Ammican. 

** We refard the ooUectkm aa highly interesting, and jodieionsly xaad».'''^Pr$difUHmL, 



JOSEPHtJS'S (FLAVIUS) WORKS, 

PAMILY EDITION. 

BT THE X.ATZ: lXrDU.ZAlMI IXrHISTOir, ▲. B& 

FROM THE LAST LONDON EDITION, COMPLETE. 
Obo rolume, beautifully illustrated with Bteel Plates, and tbe only readable editioB 

published in this countiy. 

As a Blatter of eoone, erery family ia oar coantry has a coiqr of the Holy Bible ; aad as tiw yre- 
sq mpt ioo is that the greater portion often eoosalt its paf^es, we take the lfl>erty of saying to idl tkam 
that do, that the perusal of the writings of Josephus will be found very interesting aad SaslraetiTe^ 

All those who wish to possess a beaatifal and oorrect copy of this valuable work, would do well 
to porahase this edition. It is ibr sale at all the principal bookstores in the Uaited State*, and bf 
country merchants generally in the Southera and Western States. 

Also, the above work in two volumes. 



BURDER'S VILLAGE SERMONS; 

Or, 101 Plain and Short Discourses on Ihe Principal Doctrines of ftc Gospel 

INTENDED FOR THE USE OF FaMIUES, SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, OR COMPANIES ASS£M> 
BLED FOR REUGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN COUNTRY VILLAGES. 

BT aEORGE BURDER. 
To which is added to each Sermon, a Short Prayer, with some General Prafers ftr Famifies, 

Schools, &C., at tbe ead of the work. 

OOMPLSTS IN ONE YOLUMB, OCTAYO. 

These senn(ms, which are characterized by a beautiful simplicity, the entire absence of eoBtr»* 
reisy, and a true evangelical spirit, have gone through many and large editions, and been translated 
into several of the continental languages. ** They have also been the honoured means not only of 
Oonvertfog many individuals, but also of introducing tbe Gospel into distncts, and even lalo pariab 
churches, where before it was comparatively unknown." 

" This work fully deserves the immortally it has attftined.** 

This is a fine library edition of this invaluable wo^fa| and when we say that it should be fonad in 
the possession of every family, we only reiterate the mitimeots and sincere wishes of all who take 
a deep interest m the eternal welfare of mankind. 



FAMILY PRAYERS AND HYMNS, 

ADAPTED TO FAMILY WORSHIP, 

AND 

TABLES FOR THE REGULAR READING OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

By Rev. 8. C. Winchester, A, M., 

Late Pastor of the Sixth Plesbyteriaii Chvroh, PhHadelphia; and the PiMbytorin Cam^ «l 

Natchez, Miss. 

On* Telame, ISmo. 



LIPPINCOTT,' GEAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

SPLENDID LIBRARY EDITIONS. 



ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS. 

ELEGANTLY PRINTED. ON FIBTE PAPER, AND UNIFORM IN SIZE AND 

STVLE. 



The following Editions of Standard BritNb Poets are illustrated with numerous Steel 
Engravings, and may be had in all varieties of binding. 

BYRON'S WORKS. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 

mCLUDINO ALL HIS SUPPRESSED AND An'KIBUTED POEMS; WITU SIX BEAUTIFUL 

ENGRAVINGS. 

This editicm has beea carsfhlly compared with the recent London edition of Mr. Marray, and 
made complete by the addition of more than fifty pages of poems heretofore onpubliihed in Eng- 
land. Among these there are a nnmber that have never appeared in any American edition ; and 
the pabUshen believe they are yrarranted in saying that tliis is the most complete edUion of Lord 
Bgram'e Poetioal Worke ever pobUshed in the United Statea 



Complete in one rolume, octavo; with seven beautiful Engravings. 

This n a new and complete edition, with a splendid engraved Itkensss of Mra Hemans. oo steel, 
and contains all the Poems m the last Loodoa and Amencaa ediiioas. Wfth a Ciltioal Vntetoo by 
Mr. Thatcher, of Boston. 

**Asno woric in the En^^idi langoage can be eommeaded with aiors co af Weaos, it will anpM bad 
taste in a female in this oonntjry to be withoot a comirfeta editton of the writings of one who was 
an honour u> tier sex and to humanity, and whose productions, from first to last, ooMda no srUable 
calculated to call a blush to the cheek of modesty and virtue. There is, moreover, in Mrs. Hemans's 
poetry, a moral purity and a religious feeling which commend it, in an especial manner, to the dis- 
ohminatinir reader. No parent or guardian will be under the necessity of imposing restrictions 
with regard to the free perusal of every production emanating from this gifted woman. There 
breathes tbroughout the whole a most eaiineut exemptioa ftom impropriety of tho«|^t or diction ; 
and there Is at times a pensfveness of tone, a winahig sadness m her bunps asrions compositions, 
which tells of a soul which haa been lifted from the contemplation ol terrestrial things, to divine 
communings with beings of a purer world." 



MILTON, YOUNG, GRAY, BEATTIE, AND COLLINS'S 

POETICAL WORKS. 

OOMPLBTB IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL BVaRAVINOS. 



€;mfxt unit 'd^jiomsou's l^xm suit ^ottiisl fDorks. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 

Including two hundred and iUty Letters, and sundry POsma of Cowper, never befi«e pmblishad in 

this country ; and of lliomson a new and interesting Memoir, and npwnds of twei^ 

new Puems.for the fint time printed ArMn his own Manosoripts, taken from 

a late EdiUon of the Aldine Poeta, now publishing to London. 

WITH SSVEN BEAUTIFUL BNaRAVINaS. 

The distbignished Profbmor SUIiman, speaking of this edition, oheerves : ** I am as much gratified 
by the elegance and fine tairte of your edition, as by the noble tribute of genios and moral ezcel- 
l«ice which these deli((htful authors hare left for aD Aiturs generations ; and Cowper, especially, 
is unt lees conspicuous as a true Christian, moralist and teacher, than as a poet of grsat power and 
exquisite tasle.** 

» " ^ 
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LIPPINCOTT, GEAMBO & CO. 'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROGERS, CAMPBELL, MONTGOMERY, 

LAMB, AND KIRKE WHITE, 

OOMPLITI 127 ONE y6Ll^ilS, OOTAVO. 

WITH SIX BBA^TIFUJ. XNaB AVtlVaS. 

The beaaty, correctuess, and convenience of this ftiw)nrite edition of these standard authors are 
80 well known, that it is scarcely ao ee s s a ry to add a word ia its ftvour. It is only necessary to say, 
that the publishers have noyr issued an illustrated sditioa, whiqh frttslly enhances its Ibnottr TaUM.' 
The engravings are excellent and weU selected. It is. the best librai7 editioa extant 



CRABBE, HEBER, AND POLLOK'S POETICAL WORKS. 

COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, OCTAVO. 
WITH SIX BEAUTIFUL EITGRAVINGS. 

A writer in the Boston Traveller holds the following bu^uage with reisrenoe to these vatoable 
editions :— 

"Mr. Editor:— I wish* without any idea of puffing, to sairaword.er two upon the 'Library of 
English 'Poets' that is now published at Philadelphia, by Lippinoott, Grambo dc Co. k iskaeartaialy, 
taking into consideration the elegant manner in which it is printed, and the rBBSonaUa piioe at 
which it is afforded to purchasers, the best edition of the modem firitiiih Poets that has ever been 
published in this country. Each volume is an octavo of about 500 pages, double columns, stereo- 
typed, and accompanied with fine engravings and bio^raplrioal sketches ; and most of them are 
reprinted from Oalignani's French edition. As to its value, we need only mfsntioa that it con^uns 
the entfre works bf Montgbmery, Gray, Beattie, Collins, Bjnron, Cowper, Thomsoq, Milton, Voung, 
Rogers, Campbell, Lamb, Hemans, Heber, Kirke White, Crabbe, the Miscellaneous Works of Gold 
smith,- and other masters of the lyre. The publishers are doing a great service by their publication, 
(md their volosass are almost in as grest demand m the ftshiooable novels of the day ; and they 
dqserve to bs so : for tbsy are eertsialy printed ia a style superior to that in wiiich we have before 
had the vrorks of the English Poets." 

I(o Utmuj saa be oonsideredi compieieL without t eopy of the above beautiful and cheap edi^ns 
of the English Feets; and persons OEdarinirBU or any of them, will please say Uppinoott, Orsmbo 
A Col's iUnstrsted editions. 

A COMPLETE 

liftionarq of ^m\ml (hmMms: 

COMPRISING THE MOST EXCELLENT AND APPROPRIATE PASSAGES IN 

THE OLD BRITISH POETS; WITH CHOICE AND COPIOUS SELEQ- 

TIONS FROM THE BEST MODER>I BRITISH AND 

AMERICAN POETa 

EDITED B7 SARAH JOSEPAA HAZ.E. 

As nightingales do upon glow-worms feed, 
SSb poets live upon the living light 
Of Nature and of Beauty. 

* ' ' ' 

BeautlAilIy inustrated with Engravings. In f»ne super-royal octavo Tolume. In vaHous 

. bindings. 

The pabUshsrs sxtmot, from the many highly oomplimentary nbtioes of the above valuable and 

beautiful woric, the following : 

" We have at last a vnlusne of Poetical Quotations worthy of the name. It cnotaim nearly six 
hundred octavo paires, carefiiily and tastefully selected from all the home and foreign authors of 
celebrity. It if mvaluable To a writer, while to the ordinary reader it presents every subject at a 
glance."— Goc/fy'ff Iroc^s Book. 

•' The plan or idea of Mrs. Hale's work is felicitous. It is one for which her. fine taste, her orderly 
habits or mind, and her Ion? oorupation with literaiurp, has given her peculiar fnciUiies; and tho-. 
roughly has she accomplished her task in the work before n»." — Sarlam'i Magaxme. 

''It is a choice collection of poetical extracts from every Gnirlish and American author worth 
perusing, from the days of Chancer to the present time." — vVosAiii^ton Umon. 

** There Is nothing negative about this work ; it is poaiiiudy good. " — Evenint Bulktm,. 

:-: =-^-^ 10 



LKPPINCOXT, GBAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE DIAMOND EDITION OF BYRON. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON, 

"WITH A BKZrrOK OF HIS ZiIFE. 

COMPLETB IN 051 ITEAT DTTODECIMO TOLXTME, WITH STBKL PIRATES. 

Tli« type of this edition b so perfect, and it is printed with so mneh care, on fine white paper, 
that it can be read with as mooh ease as moet of the Imr^m editions. Tliis worlc is to be liad in 
I^ain and soperb biwliairi mekimr a bewitifui volmne for a gift. 

" TAc Poetical Works of Lord Ryron^ complete in one Tolume : poblished by L., G. <k Co.. Fliila- 
deiphia. We hazard nuthine in saying that, take it altogether^ this is the most elegoirt work erer 
issued from the Anierican press. 

"' In a sinsrle volume, not Inrsrer than an ordin.irf dnoderfmo, the piiblinhers hare embraced the 
whole of Lord Byrou^s Pdeiiiit, unoally printed in ten or twelve volumes; and, what is more ren>ark- 
able, hare done it with a type aoclftar and distinet. that. Mitwitiiataitdinff its necessarily small size, 
it may be reud with t)>e iitniost facility, even by failing: eyes. I'he Ixxik is stcreotyixrd ; and never 
have we seen a finer apeeimen of tiiat art. Plverythin^ aixMit it i^ perfect — the paper, the print- 
inffv tbe biiidlilg, all eorreaiKtMl with each other ; and it is esabsUiahed with two %»» MugranngSy 
well worthy the coropunifHiship in which tbey.ara pLsoed. 

*' * 1'liis vtill make a beantiful ChMtmas praseat.* 

** We extract the above from Gudey's Lady's Boole The notice itself, we are given to understand, 
is written .by Mrs. HalAi 

" We have to add oor commendation in favonr of this beantiful rolnme, a copy of which has 
been sent us by the publishers, llie admirers of the noble bard will feel obliifted to the enterprise 
whicli has prtimpleU the pubUHheni to dare a competitiou with the numerooa editions of his works 
alreadv it dicolatioo ; and w shatl be aorprisei ir this ooarenient travelling adition doss not in a 
grwd degree sBp«rssde the use oT the lar^e ootavo works. whi(A have liule advaatage fai siM and 
openness of type, ind an much inferior in the qualities of portability and lightness.''— .Atte^Ajpcnocr. 



THE DIAMOND EDITION OF MOORE. 

(CORRESPONDINO WITH BTHON.) 

THE POETICAL WORffoF THOMAS fflOORE, 

■ COLLECTED BY HIMSELF. 

OOKPISTS or ONI TOLUMX. 

This work is pablished ttnUbsn with Byrott, flom tha last IxMd«n adkRioi^ ud iath* nest coos- 
plete printed in the coantijr. 

THE DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE, 

(COMPUBTB IN ONE TOiLUMB,) 

Z3B70ZiUX>lliO' £k 8KBTOB OF BIS ZsZFB. 

UNIFORM WITH BYRON AND MOORB. 
TRJK ABOYI WORKS CAV »E DAB IN BSyBKAL TABimSfl OF BnfPIIIO. 

GOLDSMITH'S ANIMATED NATURE. 

IN TWO VOllTMES, OCTAVO. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 38fl PLATES. 

CONTATNINO A RTSTORY OP THB EARTH, ATmtALS, BTRM, AND FISHES; FORHflNe 
THE MOST COMPLETB NATURAL HISTORY EVER PUBLISHED. 

This is a work that should be in the library of ereryikmily, tanTing been wiitten by one of the 
most talented anthom in the £n((ttBh lanftiage. 

" Goldsmith can never be made obnolece white delicate er^nias, ezt|oisite feeling, fine iBTeatioa, 
the most harmonious metre, and the happiest ^hetion, are at all rained.'* 

BIGLAND'S NATURAL HISTORY 

Of Aniaals, Birds, Pishes, Reptiles, and Inseets. Illnstrated with nnmen "s and henatifid Eagmr- 
By JOHN BIGLANU author of a ** View of the World," " Letters on 
VniTersal History,** <Sco. Complete in 1 vol., 12mo. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRIMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



THE POWER AND PROfiRESS flF THE UNITED STATES. 



THE UNITED STATES; Its Power and Progress. 

BY OUZIXAXRMqS TEZiXi poussixi; 

LATX MUriSTSB OF THE RSrUBLlC OF FBANCK TO TBI t7MXT^ STATIS. 

FDtST ABiEAlCAN, FROBC THE THIBO PARia SDiTKIN. 

TBAKSLATED FBOM THE FBENOH B7 BDMOND L. DQ BABRT, M.D., 

SUBOSON u. s. HAinr. 
Ib one large octaYO Tolume. 

SCHOOLCRAFT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF 

THE UNITED STATES, 

WITH BEAUTIFUL AND ACOUBATB COLOUBSD ILLUfTmATIOKl. 



HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION 



KBSPCCTIlfO TBB 



HISTORY, CONDITION AND PBOSPECTS 



or THB 



COLLECTED AND PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN 

AFFAIRS, PER ACT OF UARCH 8, 18C7, 

B7 BB»r&7 B. SOSOOZiOBJLFT, ZiZi.D. 

IliLDSTBATED BY S. EASTMAN, Cafp. U. 8. A, 
PUBLISHBD BY AUTHOBITY OF C0NGBS88. 

THE AMERICAN GARDENER'S CALENDAR, 

ADAPTQ) TO THB CLIMATE AND SEASONS OF THK UNITED STATES. 

Containing: a complete accooat of all the work aeoeaary to be done ia the Kitchen Garden, Fruit 
Garden. Orcbian], Viueyard, Nnrseiy, Pleasure-Groand, Flower Garden, Gieen-hooae, Hot-honse, 
and Forcing Frames, for every month in the year; with ample Practical Oireetiona for per£onnnif^ 
the itame. 

Also, ewiiecal as well as minQte instmetiwts fmr bqringout or ^naOagmehmmd aewy of tke aboT« 
departnuants, acnordmff to modem taste aad the moat approved pUns; the Onuunantal Plaatintr of 
Pleasure Grounds, in the ancient and modem style ; the cultivatioo oi Thom Quicka, and other 
plants snitable f(Mr Live Hedgres, with the best methods of making them, ito. To which are amiezed 
catalogues of Kitehea Garden Plants and Herka; Afoaiatio, PoU wd SvraaC Harbs; Medicinal 
Plants, and the moat iniportant Grapes, &&, used ia ratal aoaBOSBy; with tht aoil bast adaptad to 
their eultivatioa. Together with a oopieaB Index to the body of tha woik. 

BY BEENABD M'MAHON. 

Tenth Edition, greatly improved. In one ▼olaaM, oetava 

THE PORTFOLIO OF A SOUTHERN MEDICAL STUDENT. 

BY QEOBaE M WHABTON, M. D. 
WITH KUME&OUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY OfiOOlCS. 

One TOlttme, 12tno. 
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LIPPINCOTT, ORAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONa 

THE FARMER'S AND PLANTER'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA. 

BY CUTHBERT W, JOHNSON. 
ADAPTED TO THE UNITED STATES BY GOUVERNEUR EIVIERSON. 

IllittCnUed br seveBtecn beaatifol EagraTings of Cattle, Hones, Sheep, the TaHetiet of Wheat, 

Barley, Oata, Grasses, the Weeds of Ai^cnltare. Sec ; besides aamerous Eograr- 

higa on wood of the mnat important hnplementa of AgrteoRare, ius. 

This itaadard work contains the latest and best information upon alt subjects connected with 
forming, and appertaiomg to the cooatry ; treating ef the great cropa of grain, hay, cotton, hemp, 
tobacco, rice, sugar, SicSui.; of horses and mules; of cattla, with minute partioulan relating to 
cheese and butter-making ; of fowls, including a description of capon-making, with drawings of the 
instruments employed ; of bees, and the Russian and other systems of managing bees and con- 
structing hirta. Lnng articles on the uses and preparation of bones, linn, gnano, and all sorts of 
animal, mineral, and vegetable substances employed as manurea. Descriptions of the roost approved 
ploughs, harrows, threshent, and ererj other agricnltural machine and implement; of firuit and 
ahade trees* ferast trees, nd shmhs ; of weeds, and wM kinda of flies, and dea U UB tif wonns and 
insects, and the best maaw of getting rid of them ; together with a Ihonaaad ether BMittcrs relating 
to rural iifis^ abovt whioh infiomation ia so oomtattly deabned bgr all rasldrata of the ooaatiy. 

IN ONB LARGE OCTAVO TOLUKE. 

MASON'S FARRIER-FARMERS' EmtlON. 

Price, 62 cents. 

THE PRACTICAL FABRIER, FOR FARMERS: 

OCWPUflUIQ A eBKBEAL DISeRXmOII OF TBS JIOBLK AMD OttrVL SWIMafci 

THE HORSE; 

WITH IIDIXES OF MANAGISMENT IN Alf. GASES, AlfD TRBATMINT IN DISBASK. 

TO WHIC^ IS ADDED, 

A PRIZE ESSAY ON MULES • AND AN APPENDIX. 

Containing Recipes for Diaeases of Horses, Oxen, Cows, Calvea, Sheep, Dogs, Swine, &e. Ac 

B-S* RZOHARD MASOIT, Iflt. D., 

fonaerly bl* Sony (Jooh^; Vjiiinift. 
In one volume, 12ino.; lionnd in cloth, gilt. 

MASON'S FARRIER AND STUS-BOQK— NEW EDITION. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S NEW POCKET FARRIER: 

OOMPRISIlf G ▲ GIN KRAL DtSCRIPtlOll OT THK ITOBLB AND DSBFOL AHIMAL, 

THEHORSE; 

WITH MODES OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL CASES, AND TREATMENT IN DISEASE. 

B-S* BZOBAJiSi MASOSBT, U.D.y 

Fomerly of-Snrrf CbiMty, "^iriginia. 

To which is added, A PRIZE ESSAY ON MDLES; had' AN APPENDIX, containing Recipes for 

Diaeases of Horses, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Dogs, Swina, 4uo, Stc ; with Aanala 

of the Torf, Araarioaa Stud-Booh, Rulaa for Trainii«f Racing, 4cc. 

WITH A SUPPLEMENT, 

Comprising an Essay on Domestic Animals, especially tiie Hone ; with Remarks on Treatment and 

Br>edii« ; together with Trottiof and Racing Tables, showing the best time <m reeonl at one, 

twOk three and four mile heats ; Pedigr9e8 of Whioing Horses, since 1838, and of the moat 

oelebrated Stallions and Marea; with useful Calving and, Lambing Tables. By 

J. 8. SKINNER, JSatior lAm of the Farmer's' tjtnor, New York, fte! Aa. 
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IIPPINCOTT, QBAMBO & CO.'S PUBUCATIONS. 

HINDS'S FABAIEBY AMD STUD-BOOX-NIW EOITION. 

FARRIERY, 

TAUGHT ON A NEW AND EASY PLAN: 

a 'Cttiitia mi t^ ^mms anil Sitnlttiitf nf % Mm; 

With InttractkNUi to Um Sboeinf Snlth, Ftnrier, and Gnoom; pKoed^d bjr a PofpuJar Description of 
^ tbe Animal Functions In Bealth, and how these are to be restored whe^ diwuvlt^Qd, 

BY JOHN HINDS, VETERINARY SURGEON. 

With c oMi d er a ble Adiditions toA Improvements, particularly adapted to flifi cHaxitrf, 

BY THOMAS M. SMITH, 
VeteifiMrjr Bvsson, and Ifeasber of the London Veterinary Medical Socisly. 

WITH A SUPPLEMENT, JBT J. S. SKINNER. 

The poMUhsm hafv leoeiTed minieroos flattering notioes jof the grant psnetkMd ^atae af thene 
^forka. Tbe. djatinguiahed editor of the American Farmer, qieakiaff of tiMm, otaaarvaa:— " Wo 
cannot tan highly raoomonad tjueae book% aad ihenafore adviaa' nvnxy owner af»taavpa to.oMaia 
them." 

** There are receipts in those books that show how Fbrnnder mar be cured, and the traveller por* 
aue his journey the next day, by frivinr a tablespoonful o/abtm. This was got from Dr. P. Thomlon, 
of MontfeIiar^Rappabannoe](-oo«Dt$r, viiiginia, ea founded oa his.own ebseBva(tioa in apvf raL^cases." 

** The constant derttfid for-MahOh's and Hindi's Farrier has indaoed thepubHshera, Messrs. Up- 
pincotL Grambo & Co., to put forth tnew editions, with a * Supptoment' of lOOpai^res, by J* S. Skinner, 
Eaa. we shouM have sought to reader on teceptable service ta our afrricultural readers, by giving 
a chapter from the Supplement, 'On the Relations between Man and the Domestic Animals, espe- 
cially the Horse, and the Obligatkms thoy impose ;' or the one on ' The Form of Animals ;' but that 
^OM due Of themrwuiild oventn theiQ)aae have allottadto stcb sabjeeia." 

** Lists of Medioioes, and other articles which ought to be at hand about every training and lively 
stabla, awlavaiy Atfan'k.aBl £nMder%^aftaldiriinBaitf,)will be iNlid i^ 



TOCAflPENTERSAHD mechanics: 



A NEW ANP UIHfBOVES^ EDITION OF 

THE CARPENTEB'.S NEW GUIDE, 

BSINCl A COHPLBTX BOOK OF ZJNBS FOR 

. OJLRFSKTHir A»r9f (jozpqrsRY; 

Treating fully on Practical Geometry, Saffit's Brick and Plaster Groins, Niches of every deseriptiaoi, 
eacj-tighta. Lines fiar Rools and Donea^ with a great ranatisi; o( Deaigni fv ftoo^ ; 
THiaBed Girders, Floors, Domes, Btidgas, Aa, Aiigla Baialte-.Shap ^ '-' 

Ffpata, Ac, and jUking Mpnldinga. . . 

ALSO, ^" t' ■ 

Additional Plans for varions Stair-Cases, with the Lines /or prodndng the Faoe and Falling Jloolds, 
never before published, and greatly superior to Ihoee given in a former edition of this woric 

BY WILLIAM JOKIisil^, ARCHITECT. 

, - or rvibjLsnpBuu 

The whole (bunded on true Geometrical Prindplee; Oie llrtmy and Frsetlee w«ll expMned and 
folly exemplified, on eighty-three copper plates, including some Observatioas and Calculations <« 
the Strength of Timber. 

BY PETER NICHOLSON, 

Author of *The OMi)entaT and Joiner^ ABststaat," "Tba Staflent'a Inrtraotar to tha nue 

Offers," te; 

Tliirteenth Edirion. On# Yolame.. 4to.r w^II bound, • 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

A DICTIONARY OF SELECT AND POPULAR QUOTATIONS, 

WHICH ARE IN DAILY USB. 

TAKEN FROM THE LATIN, FRENCH, GREEK, SPANISH AND ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 

Together with a copious Collection of Law Maxims and Law Terms, translated into 
English, with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic 

NEW AMERICAN EDITION, CORRECTED, WITH ADDITIONS. 

One Tolume, I2mo. 

This ▼olame comprisei a eopions ooUeotioo of legal and other terms which are hi common use, 
with Enfflish tmnshitions and historical illustrations ; and we should judge its author had surelf 
been to a great ** Feast of Languages," and stole all the scraps. A work of this character should 
have an extensive sale, as it eotirsly obviates a serious difficulty in which most readers are involved 
by the frequent occurrence of Latin, Greek, and French passages, which we suppose are introduced 
by authors for a mere show of learning— a difficulty very perplexing to readers in generaL This 
*' Dictionary of Quotations,** ooncemiiqt which too much cannot be said in Ua fltvour, effectually 
removes the difficulty, snd gives the reader an advantage over the author ; for we believe a majority 
are themielvas ignorant of tba meaning of the tenns they enplcgr. Very few truly leaned authon 
will insult their readers by introducing Latin or French quotations in their writings, when "plidn 
English** will do as well{ bat we will not ealaige on thit point. 

If the book is useful to those unacquainted with other languages, it is no less valuable to the 
claaaicaUy odncatMi aa a book of rriereooa, and aaswan aD the purposes of a Lsxicoa*- indeed, on 
many accoimts, it is better. It saves the trouUe of tumbling over the larger volumes, to which 
every one, and especially thoee engaged in the legal profissaion, are veiy often sul^ected. It should 
have a place in eveiy library in tlie codntry. 

RUSCHENBERGER'S NATURAL HISTORY. 

OOMPLBTS, WITH NBW OL088AKT. 
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EMBRACING ZOOLOGY, BOTANY AND GEOLOGYl 

FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES AND FAMILIES. 
B7 VT. 8. VT. &TrS0HBKBBBOBtt,K. D. 

IN TWO VOLUMBS. 

WITH NEARLY ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS, AND A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 

YoL L contains VeriOnie Animab, YoL XL eoatalns itienmUbrate Anlmalt, BoUuv, amt Oeolon. 

A Beautiful and Yalaable Presentation Book. 



THE POET'S OFFERING. 

. EDITED BY MRS. SALE. 

With a Airtnft tfjhe Eflitress, a Splendid mnminated Tttie-Aige, and Twelve Baaotiftd Ei«rat- 
ings by Sartain. Bound in rich Tnrtey Iforooco, and Extra Cloth, Gilt Edge. 

To those who wish to make a prseent that will never lose its value, thls-will ba ftHud the moat 
desirable Gift^Book ever published. 

*• We commend it to all who desire to present a friend with a volume not only veiy beantifbl, but 
of Rolid intrinsic value."— WosMrvton Uman. 

••A perfect treasury of the thoughts and fancies of the best English and American Poets. The 
paper and printing are beautiful, and the Inndfng rich, elegant, and substantial; the most Mnsible 
and attractive nf all the elegant gift-books we have seen.**— jESum/iw Btilkim. 

**The puUisbers deserve the thanks of the public for so happy a thoaght. so well enouted. The 
engravings are by the best artists, and the other portions of the work correspond in elegance."— 
Pibtic iM^ier. 

*' Tliere is no book of selections so diversified and an)n>priate within our knowledge."— Pnauy/u'ii. 

" It is one uf the most valuable as well as elegant books ever published in this country." — Godeii'$ 
Ladi^* Book. 

"It is the most beautiftil and theoBoet vseftd ofihring ever bestowed on the pubUo. No mdividnsl 
of literary taste will venture to be without iL"— 7%e Otty Item. 

15 
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LDPPINOOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS 

THE YOUNG DOMINICAN; 

OR, THE MYSTERIES OF THE INQUISITION, 

A>JD OTHBR 8BCRBT SOCIfif lES Of SPAIN. 
BY M. v. rS FEREAIi. 

WITH. HISTORICAL NOTES, BY M, MANUEi DE CUEHDIAS, 

TBAKSLATBD TBOH THE TtLEHCU, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTT SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS BY FRENCH ARTISTS. 

One Toluroe, octavo. 

SAY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A TREATISE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 
Or, Tbe Frodnction, Distribution and Conspiption of WealtL 



SIFTH AMBBIGAI7 EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL KOTBS, 

BY C. C. BIDDLB, Esq. 

In one volome, octava 

It would be beneficial to our countiy if all those who are aspiring to office, were reqnired by their 
oonstitaettts to be fiimiliar with the pages of Say. 

The disUnfuiahed biographer of the asthor, in noticiiig tiiia work, obsenrea : ** Happily for adraee, 
he coyimenoad that atady MufAk hnm the basis of his adanirable trefl^ise en PoMUM Eoeiumf ; a 
work which not only improTed under hiaband with areiy snonessive edition, ^ut has been translated 
into most of the European languages." 

The Editor of the North Amerinan Review, speaking of Say, obsenres, that * he Is the most 
popular, and perhaps the most able wiiter o)i Political Econonqr, since the time of Smith.* 

LAURENCE STERNE^S WORKS, 

WITH A IIFE OF THE AUTHOR: 

WRITTEN BY HIMSBLP. 

WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, ENGRAVED BY GILBERT AND GIHON, 

FROM DESIGNS BY DAKLXY. 

One volume, octavo; oloth, gilt. 

To commend or to niticase Sterne's Works, in this age of the world, would be all " wastefbl and 
extraragant excess.'* Uncle Toby— Corporal Trim — the Widow— Le Fevre— Poor Maria— the 
Captrre— even the' Pead Am,— this is all we have to say of Sterne; and in the memory of theee 
characters, histories, and sketches, a thousand follies and worse than follies are ibigotten. The 
volume is a very handsome one. 

THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HEROES; 

A COMPLETE HIST0B,"()7tHB MEXICAN WAS, 

EMBRACING ALL THE OPERATIONS UNDER GENERALS TAYLOR AND SCOTT. 
WITH A BIOaRAFHY OF THE OFFIOEB8. 

ALSO, 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 

Under Gen. Kearny, Cols. Doniphan and Fremont. Together with Numerous Anec^totes of tbs 

War, and Personal Adventuret of the Officers, ninstrated with Aocurata 

Portraits, and other Beautiful Engravings. 

la one volume, 12mo. 
Tg 
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IIPPINCOTT, GEAMBO & CO.'S PTOLICATIONS. 

HEW AND COMPLETE COOK-BOOK. 

THE PRACTICAL COOK-BOOK, 

coiTTAXHnro nrwiKSB or 
OXfB THOXrSAXrXI BBOBXPTSy 

Consistiiif of Directions for Selectinf, PfpuingtWad Cooking all kindi of Maato, Fish. Poultry, and 

Game; Soups, Broths, Vegetables, and Salads. Also, for making all kinds of Plain and 

Fancy Breads, Pastes, Pnddinga, CUrat, Creaon, foes. Jellies, Preserves, Harma- 

lades, &0. &0. Jec Together with various Misoellaaaons Besipet, 

and numerous Preparations fat Invalids. 

BY MRS. BLISS. , 

In one yolume, 12mo« 

B7 J. B. JOVE8, 

AUTHOR OF **WILD WESTCRX SCENES," '•THE WESTERN IfERCHANT,** Ae. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENQRAVINOS. 

In one Tolnme, 12mo. 

EL FUCHERO ; or, A Mixed Dish from Mexico. 

BMBRACINO GENERAL SOOTTS CAHPAIGFN, WITH SKETCHES OP lOLITARY UFE IN 
FIELD AND CAMP; OP THE CHARACTER OF THE COUNTRY, MANNERS 

AND WATS OF THE FBOFLB, dKS. 

BY RIOHAttI) M'SHERHY, M. D., U. 8. N., 

|»ATB AOXlHw BJJmmmOm 9¥ BBwIMCMT OF MABIVBB* 

In one Tolome, 12mo. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MONEY-BASS AND TITLES! 

A HIT AT THE FOLLIES OF THE AGE. 

tSAESLATBD lAOM TBI FUVOH OF JULSS SAlTDEAir. 

BY LEONARD MTEBS. 

One volume, Unn* 

"^Mmtf-Bofi tmd^TlOt^ JB quite > r amart a Ww wuric, aaaowita to % ktmOf •j c poeui e of flie foUy 
of human pride, and also presents at oMse the evil and the remedy. If good-natured ridicule of 
the impostnrae practised bf a set oC MMytad nhmn^ wko have notUng to kee, and to whom 
change must be gain— if, in siiert, ■ de l in e atio n df th« mistaken ideas which prevent, and the 
means whidi eoBdaee to kappteeaa, be traits deeetiiug of eoouneBdatioB,— tiM ivader will And 
much to enlist his sttentioB aad wiahis approbatiaB fa tiM pagsaof this aniiMenillngi b«C trolif 
meritorious publica t ion.** 

WHAT IS CHURCH HISTORY? 

A VINDICATION OF THE IDEA OF HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENTS, 

BY FHILIF 80KAF. 

TRAirSLATSD FROH THE GERMAN. 

In one Tolome, 12mo. 



LEPPmCOTT, aEAMBO & CO.*S PUBLICATIONS. 

DODD'S LECTURES. 

DISCOURSES TO YOUNG MEN. 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS fflGHLT INTERESTINQ ANECDOTES. 

BY WTT.T.TATVT DOSD, UmH^ 

GHArLAXir Df ORBMART TO BU HAJBSTT OBOReB THB TBIES. 

FIRST AMERICAN SDITION, WITH ENQRAVZ^Oa 

Oae Tolume, ISmo. 

THE IRIS; 

AN ORIGINAL SOUVENIR. 

With Contributions from the First Writers in the Country. 

EDI T ED BY PBOF. JOBX 8. BART. 

WiUi Splendid lUamiBationi ud Stefl StasmvingB. Booad ia Turkey Moroooo ant rich Aqitor 

Madm Bfaidia^. 

ZK OVB TOLUHBy OOTATO. 

^contents ere endnlforifinaL AnKWf the <xmtribiiton tie auiieewen known Is the tepabUe 
of letten ; each as Mr. Boker, Mr. Stoddard, Pro£ MofBit»£dith Maj, Bin. Si«oamejr, Caroline May, 
Mn. Kinney* Mrs. Butler, Mrs. Pease, Mrs. Swift, Mr. Van Bibber, Rer. Charles T. Brooks, Mrs. 
Dorr, Eraatos W. Ellsworth, Miss E. W. Barnes, Mrs. Willisms, Mary Tonng, Dr. Gardette, Alice 
Oarey, Phebe Caxey, Augusta Browne, Hamilton Browne, Caroline EosUs, Margaret Junkin, Maria 
J. Bb Brvwne, Min Starr, Mrs. BrothwsoD, Kate Canpbellr IM. 

(BtmB ixm ttie §imxtt 3&m] 

OB, HOLT THOUGHTS UPON SACBED SUBJECTS. 

BT OLBBOTMEH OF THE BFISOOFiLL OUUKUU. 
EOtTEO BY THOMAS WYATT, A. M. 

In one volume, l2mo. 

WITH SEVEN BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

The contents of this woik are ehiefly bjr deigymmof &» VfAKoptJL Choreh. Among the con- 
tribnttNTs will be found the names of the Right Rev. Bishop Potter, Bishop Hopkins, Bishop Smith, 
Biriiop Johns, and Bishop Doane ; and the Rev. Drs. H Y. 0. Johns, Coleman, and Bqtler ; Rev. G. 
T. Bedell, MHSabe, Ogibby, &c The illastrations are rich and exquisitely wrought engravings upon 
the following suhjeets:— '*Samael before Eli," '^Ptotar and John heahng the Lame Man," '*The 
Resonrection of Christ," *' Joseph sold by his Brethren," "The Tables of the Law," ** Christ's 
jigomr in the Garden," and '*The Flight into E^rpt-" ThitM subjects, witti many othera fai prose 
and verse, are aUy treated throughout the work. 

HAW-HO-NOO; 

OR, THE RECORDS OJ A TOURIST. 

BY OHABLBS UJUMAK, 

Author of ■* A Bummer in the Wihlemeat,** ice In one TOlome, 19mo. 

" In the present book, *ffflis ho weo.' (an Indiui name, by the way, for America,) the author hae 
gathered vp eoae ef the nlics ef hli former toort, and added to them other iaterseling Biatter. It 
contains a number of carefully written and instructive articles upon the various kinds of fish in our 
ooBBtfyr whose eaptora afibuds sport for ani^en ; nsmbdaoenoes of unique InddlBnts, roaaners, and 
enstmns fai diflbrent parts of the oomitiy ; and other avtidea^ namtive, descriptive, and sentimental. 
In a supplement are gathered many curious Indian legends. They are related with great simplicity 
and eleamees, and will be ofaervioe hereafter to the poem-maken of America. Many of them are 
quite beantifoL"— ^atfofM^ JMeOtosaHr. 
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UPFINCOTT, OBAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

LONZ POWERS; Or, The Begnlators. 

A BOMANCE OP KENTUCKY. 

rOUNDBD ON TACTS. 

BY jtahkes "^ezb, esq. 

IN TWO TOLUMES. 

The ■cenes, ehanustera, and incidents in theee Tdnmei hsre been copied from mtwe, tad ftom 
real life. They are repreeented as takinf place at that period in the hbtoir of Kentnckjr, when 
the Indian, driven, after many a liard-fought field, fhnn his fiiToarite hunting-f roand,wa« succeeded 
by a rude and mlettered popolatiea, interspersed widi otyaaiEed bands ef despendoes, scarcely 
less savage than the red men they had displaced. The author posMSses a vigorous and graphic 
pea, and has produced a vary interesting roBiaaoe, vritioh gives as a striking portrait of the tinea 
hedeseribea. 

THE WESTERN MERCHANT. 

A NARRATIVE, 

Containing nsefhl Ihstroction for the Western Blan of Business, who makes his Purchasoi in the 
Sast. Also, fnformation for the Easton Man, whose Customers are in the West 
liJtewiM, Hints for those 11^ design emignlinf to the Waal. De- 
duced fhMB actual ezperieaoe. 

BY LX7ZB IHOBTFZBLD, A WB0IEBV MBB0BABT. 

One Tolume, 12mo. 

This Isa new work, and will be found very interesting to the Cmmtry Merduat, Ae. A& 
A sprightly^ pleasant book, witha vast amount of information ia a very agreeable dupe. B«ii- 
■esa^ Love, and Retigkin are ail discussed, and many proper seatiraei^ expressed ia regard to eeeh. 
The ''moral" of the work te eommed up in the followiug concluding sratenoes; ** Adhem ataad- 
fostly to your busineu ; adhere steatl/aitly to your flnt love; adhere eteadtetly to the cbnrdi.'' 

A MANUAL OF POLITENESS, 

OOXPKinira THB 

PRINCIPLES OF ETIQUETTE AND RULES OF BEHAVIOUR 

IN GENTEEL SOCIETT, FOR PERSONS OF BOTH SETB. 

18mo., with Plfttes. 

Book of Politeness. 

THB GENTLEMAN AND lADT'S 

BOOK OF POLITENESS AND PROPRIETY OF DEPORTMENT. 

DEDICATED TO THB YOUTH OV BOTH SEXES. 
BY HXADAHKB OEZiVART. 

Translated from the Sixth Fans Edition, Enlarged and Improved. 

Fiftli Amerlean Bditi«n* 
One Tolnme, ISmo. 

THE ANTEDILUVIANS; Or, The World Destroyed. 

A KABRATIVB POEM, IN TEN BOOKS. 

BT JAMBS M'HBNBY, M.D. 
One Tolnme^ 18mo. 

R 
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LEPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



Bennett's (Rev« John) Letters to a Toung Lady» 

ON A VARIETY OP SUBJECTS CALCULATED TO IMPROVE THE HEART, 
TO PORM THE MANNERS, AND ENLIGHTEN THE UNDERSTANDINa 

* That our daugttten in«7 be as polished comen of the temple." 

The pobUshen sincerely hope (fbr the happteesil of mankind) that a copy of this Talnable little 
worlc will be found the companion of vnrj joung ladjr, aa maeh of the happiness of eveiy family 
depends on the proper cnltivatioa of the fiamale mind. 

THE DAUGHTER'S OWN BOOK: 

OB, FMCHCAL HINTS FBOM A FATHER TO HIS BAUQHXEB. 

One Tolume, 18mo. 

Thte Is one oC the nwat praetioal and truly Taluable tieatbes on tbe odkuie a»d disctpfine of the 
female mi«d, fil^dlhae hithext* been published in this oonntiy ; and the publishen are rery confi- 
dent, from the great demand for this iwralaaUe little work, that ere long it will be found in the 
libraiy of eveiy young lady. 

THE AMERICAN CHESTERFIELD : 

Or, "Youth's Guide to the Way to Wealth, Honour, and Dislincfion," fe. IBmo. 

OONTAIiriKa ALSO A COHPLBTX TBEATISB ON THS ABT OF OABYIKG. 

"We most oordially recommend the American Chesterfield to general attentioB; bat to young 
penons particularly, as one of the best woriu of the kind that has ever been published in this 
eountry. it cannot be too highly appreciated, nor its perusal be vnprodactiTe of satiafiietimi and 
tMsAilaesa.'' 

SENECA'S MORALS. 

BY WAY OF ABSTRACT TO WHICH IS ADDED, A DISCOURSE UNDER 

THE TITLE OF AN AFTER-THOUGHT. 

BY SIR ROGER L'ESTRANQE, KNT. 

A new, fine edition ; one Tolume, ISmo. 
A wpT of this valuable little leerk should be found in ereiy family libraiy. 

NEW SOWB-BOOK. 

BEING A CHOICE COLLECTION OF THE MOST FASHIONABLK SONGS, MANY OF tTHlCH 

ARE ORIGINAU 

In one Tolnme, 18mo, 

Great care was taken, Iq tiie seleotioii, to admit no aon^ that eootabied, la the dighteet degree, 
any indelicata or improper allusions ; and with great propriety it may olaim tiw title of ** Tka Av- 
lour SongsBook« or Songster." The immortal Shakspeare observes — 

"The man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
b fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils." 

ROBOTHAM'S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY, 

CAREFULLY BBYISBP, 

AMD THS PRONUNCIATION OF ALL THE ISFnCULT WORDS ADDED. 
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LIFFINCOTT, OBAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENTLEMAN. 

COMFKIimO THB HUMOROUl ADVBNTUKBl Of 

UNCLE TOBY AND CORPORAL TRIM. 

B7 Xi. STB&Xf B. 
Beantifolljr Illustrated bjr "Drnxley* Stltelaed* 



A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 

BT L. STERHB. 

ninatrated as a1>oire bjr Darley* Stltol&eda 

The beaatiet of this author are eo well known, and his erron in style and ezpresskm eo few and 
Ihr betweeo, that one reads with renewed delight his delioale tome, 4io. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL JACKSON, 

WITH A UKSNESS Or THS OLD HXBO. 
One Tolome, ISmo. 

LIFE OF PAUL JONES. 

In one Yolnme, 12mo. 

WITH ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY JAMES HAMILTON. 

The work is ooisiifled fttna bis original Joimals and oorrsqioiidenoe, and Indndee an araount of 
bis senrices in the American ReToloUon, and in the war between the Roasians and l*arks in the 
Black Sea. There is aoaroelj angr Naval Here, of anjr age. wlio oooriihied in his ehameter eo much 
of the adTentnroas, skfUtal and daring, as Paid Jones. Tiie inddents of his life are almost as start- 
ling and nbMibii« as thoae of romanoe. His ndiisTemenls daring the American ReTolation—ttie 
light between the Bon Homme Ridiard and Serapis, the moet desperate naval aetioo on record — 
and the nlavm into which, with eo amaU a funoe, he threw the coeets of England and SooCIaad** are 
matters comparatively well known to Americans ; bat the incidents of his sulnequent career have 
been veiled in obeenrity, which is disripated bf tUe Uography. A book like this, narrating the 
actions of such a man, onght to meet with an extensive sale, and become as popular as Robinson 
Cmsoe in ftotion, or Weems's Life of Marion and Washington, and similar books, in fiusL It con- 
tains 400 p^iw* hm a h^p^-"^ portrait apd medallna likeness of Jonea, and is flloatrated with 
numerous orii^Bl wood engraviafs of aaval aeenee and distingaished men with whoa he was 
familiar. 

THE GREEK EXILE; 

Or, i NanatiTe of the GaptiTitf and Escape of Gliristoplioms Plato Castanis, 

DURING THB MASSACRE ON THE ISLAND OF 8CIO BT THB TURKS. 
TOGETHER WITH VARIOUS ADVENTURES IN GREECE AND AMERICA. 

WKXTTBE BT HlXf BLT, 

Author of an Essay on the Ancient and ICodem Greek Langoagaa; Interpretation of the Attributee 
of the Principal fiabulous Deities ; The Jewish Maiden of Soio's Citadel ; and ^ 
tte Cbedi Bqr in the 8uMlay.SalwaL " 

One Tolume, 12mo. 

THE YQUNG CHORISTER; 

A Collectton of New and Beautiful Tonea, adapted to the nee of Sabbath-Sehoola, from aaaM of the 
idiHingniBhedeonlpoeen; together with many of the author^ eonpoaitioM. 

EDITED BY MINARD W. WILSON. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

CAMP LIFE OF A VOLUNTEER. 

A Campaign in Mexico; Or, A Glimpse at Life in Camp. 
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BY "ONB WHO HAS SEEN THB SLEFHANT. 

life nf (Hennnl ^at[ian] Caqlnr, 

COMPRISINO A NARRATIVE OF EVENTS CONNECTED WITH HIS PROFESSIONAL 
CAREER, AND AUTHENTIC INCIDENTS OF HIS EARLY YEARS. 

BY 4. REESE FRY AND R. T. CONRAD. 

With an original and aocurata Portrait, and eleven el^aat IlluatratloBa, hf DarlejFi 

la one hwndsome 12ino. Yolume. 

"It if bjfiurthe ftillMt and moet inteiwtiiig Inognphj of General Tagrkrthat w haTe ever laea.* 
^Ricbmond(Wkie)air9iuek. -• -r-* -v 

** On the whole, we are aatisfitd that tbii T<rfunie is the moet eonreet and eomprriieneive one jet 
published.'* — Hunt't MtrdumUf Magaaint. 

" The superiority of this edition oyer the ephemeral publications of the daf consists in fbller and 
more authentic accounts of his ftimily, his early life, and Indian wars. The narrative of bis pro> 
ceedincs in Mexico is drawn partly Inuu reliable private letters, but ohieily from -bis own olneiel 
correspondence . " 

**It funnx a cheap, substantial, and attractirt rolunie, and one which shoold be reed at the Hre- 
side of every family who desire a ftithful and true life of the Old QenereL" 

GENERAL TAYLOR AND HIS STAFF : 

Compriainf Memoirs of Generals Taylor, Worth, Wool, and Butler; Cols. May, Cross, Clay, Hardia, 
Yell, Hays, and other distinguished Ofl^rs attached to General Teylor'e 

Army. Interqiersed with 

NUMEROUS ANECDOTES OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 

and Fexaooal Adventures of the Officers. Cmnpiled from PaUio DoeamfBte and Private Oona* 

qiondenee. With 

AOOXTRATB P0RTBAIT8, AKD OTHEB BEAUnFUL XLLUSTRATIQHB. 

In one volume, 12mo. 

GENERAL SCOTT AND HIS STAFF : 

Comprisinf Memoirs of Generals Soott, Twiggs, Smith, Quitman, Shields, Pillow, Lane, Cadwalader, 

PalterMn, and Pierce : Cols. Childs, Riley, Harney, and Butler; and other 

distinguished officers attached to General Soott's Army. 

TOaCTBCa WITH 

Notices of General Keemy, CoL Doniphan, CoL Fremont, and other oAcera diatingnirfted ia the 
Conquest of Califiimia and New Mexico ; and Personal Adventures of the Offloers. Com- 
piled from Public Documenta and Private Corraq>ondenoe. With 

ACCURATE PORTRAITS, AND OTHER BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In one Tolume, 12mo. 

THE FAMILY DENTIST, 

INCLUDING THE SURGICAL, MEDICAL AND MECHANICAL TREATAfENT 

OP THE TEETH. 

IIlnatr«ted inritb tblrtjr^one BnKrairlttgaa 

By CHARLES A. DU BOUCHET, M. D., Dental Suigeon. 

In one Tolume, 18mo. 
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LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

MECHANICS FOR THE MILLWRIGHT, ENGINEER AND MACHINIST. 

CIVIL ENGINEER, AND ARCHITECT : 

COKTAQflNa 

THE PRINCIPLES OP MECHANICS APPLIED TO MACHINERY 

Of AmnrinMi waoMa, Steaiii-£ngiiiM, Watcr-Worki, NayiKatkm, Bridge-baildinf, fte. &a By 

FREDERZOE OVEBMAlSr, 
Author of " The Manuftotora of Inm," and othar acientifio tnatiaea. 

Ultiatrated by 160 Engrayings. In one large 12mo. Tolnme. 

WILLIAMS'S TRAVELLER'S AND TOURIST'S GUIDE 
Throngh the United States, Canada, &c. 

This book win be foand replete with informatioii, not only to the traveller, bat likewiae to the 
man of bnaineM. In its pfeparatkm, an entirely new ptui haa been adopted, whicfa, we are con- 
Tinoed, needs only a trial to be fully appreciated. 

Among its many Talaable tetans, are tablee diowinf at a glance the ditlanoe,fitret and thm 
oocapied in travelling from the principal dties to the taod important plaeee in tiie Union ; ao that 
the qnestioa frequently asked, without obtaioinf a satisftctoiy reidy, is here answered in talL 
Other tablee show the diataneee from New York, Ao., to domestic sod foraisn ports, by sea; and 
also, by way of oompariaon.ftom New York and Liverpool to the principal ports beyond and around 
C^ie Horn, Ao., as weB aa «m tiie Isthmus of Fuama. Acoompanied by a burse and accurato Map 
of the Dnited Statee, iwclnding a eapaxato Map of Califiimia, Orsgoo, New Mexieo and Utah. Also, 
a M^;> ctf the Uand of CidM, and flan of the (Sty and Harbor of Havana; and a Map of Niagara 
XUver and lUIa. 

THE LEGISLATIVE GUIDE*. 

Oontaining direetiona fbr cooducting Inuineas in the House of R g p r e s entattves; tiie Senate of the 
United Statoa; the Joint Rules of both Houses ; a S^nopsiB of Jefferson^ Manual, and ocqiiiooa 
Indices; together with a ooodse ^TStem of Rules of Order, beeed on the regulatioos of the 
U. S. Congress. Denned to economise time, secure uniformity and despatch in con- 
ducting businaas fti all aeeular meetings, and also ia all raUgfaHn^ poUticel, and 
, . Legislative Aasembliea. 

BT JOSEPH BASTLBTT BUELEiaB; ILL, D. 
In one Yolume, 12mo. 

This is oonsidersd by our Jndgea and Congressmen as decidedly the beak work of the kind extant. 
Eveiy young man in the countiy should have a oopj of thia book. 

THE INITIALS; A Story of Modern Life. 

THREE VOLUMES Of THE LONIX)N EDITION COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 12M0. 

A new novel, equal to ** Jane Eyn*" 

WILD WESTEKN SCENES: 

A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE WESTERN WILDERNESS. 

Wherefai the Expkita of Daniel Boone, the Great Aroerieaa Pioneer, are particulariy deacaibed. 

Also, Minute Accounts of Bear, Deer, and Bufblo Hunts— Desperate Conflids with the 

flavagee— Fishing and Fowling Advmitarsa— Encounters with Serpents, dca 

B7 LuKi Shobtfiild, Author of "The Western Merchant" 

BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. One volume, 12mow 

POEMS OF THE PLEASURES: 

Consisting of the PLEASURES OF IMAOIN ATION. by Akenside ; the PLEASURES OF IfEMORY, 

by Samuel Rogers; the PLEASURES OF HOPE, by Ckunpbell ; ami the PLEASURES OF 

FRIENDSHIP, hy W&nay, With a Memoir of each Author, prepaied expieoBlly 

for this woric. 18mo. 
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LIPPmCOTT, GRAMBO & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

CALIFORNIA AND OREGON; 
Or, Sights in the Gold Region, and Scenes by the Way. 

BY THEODORE T. JOHNSON. 
THUl a Map and niiutrations. Third Edition. 

With AN APPENDIX, ooataininir Fall iMtnustioai to Emlgiaiiti by theOveitaod Rooto to Ongoo. 
By Hon. SAMUEL BL TUUJRSTQN, OOegate to CangraM from that Territoiy. 

VALUABLE ST ANDARD MED ICAL BOOKS. 

DISPENSATORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BT SES. WOOD Mm BAOEB. 
New £dUloatnueh«ilaisadaBdGtnftin7 mind. One ToIaiDe, royal oetara 

A TREATISE ON THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

BY aSOBGE B. WOOD, M. D., 
Oneof thoAotbon oftht'^DMiMiiiatoiyortho U. S^t^Aa Now edition, improred. STola.8Tak 

AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY; 

SPECIAI, MICROSCOPIC, AND PHT8I010GICA1. 

BT SAMUBI. OBOROB UORTOV, BL B. 

With 891 beantiful Dlostrationg. One volume, royal oetoTO. 

MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS, 

^M^th ampio lUaotntioiii of Practice in all the Depaitmenti of liedical Scienoe, aud oopioiii No> 

tioee of Toxicology. 

B7 THOBKA8 B. MZTOHBIiZ^ JLVL,lA.l^ 

Frol of the Themy and Fraotioe of Medicine in the Plnladelphia College of Medicine, && IvoL SrOi 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 

By Gxo&Qa M'Clbllav, M. D. 1 toL 8yo. 

EBERLE'S PRACTICE OP MEDICINE. 

New Edition. Improved by OEORQE M*CLELLAN, M. D. Two Tolamea in 1 toL On, 



EBERLE'S THERAPEUTICS. 

TWO YOLUUES IN ONEL 



A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 

By JOHN EBERLE, M. D., &e. Fourth Editian. With Notea and very laige Additions, 

By Thomas D. Mitchell, A. M., M. D., &o. 1 yoI. 8yo. 
EBERLE'S NOTES FOR STUDENTS— NEW EDITION, 

*•* These woriu are need as tezt-booln hi nioet of the Medioal Schools in the IMted States. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON POISONS: 

Their Symptoms, Antidotes, and Treatment By 0. H. Costill, M. D. 18mo. 
IDENTITIES OF LIGHT AND HEAT. OF CALORIC AND ELECTRICITY. 

BY C. CAMPBELL COOPER. 

UNITED STATESMPHARMACOPfEIA, 

Edition of 185L Pobliriied by anthority of the NatkMial Medical Convention. IvoLSva 

23 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

STANFORD AUXILIARY LIBRARY 

STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 94305-6004 

(650) 723-9201 

salcirc@5ulmoil.5lanFord.edu 

All books are subjecl to recall. 
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